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Yasser Arafat—new image for UN speech 


> Arafat asks UN for a ‘homeland’ 


By David Anabie 
Staff correspondent of | 
The Christian Science Monitor 


United Nations, N.Y. 
It was a dramatic as well.as historic 


τ moment. 


Palestinian guerrilla leader Yasser 
ὃς Arafat, his well-known stubble-beard 
- shaved off but stil mustachioed and 
: in his black and white check keffiya 
headdress — gripped the marble 

usually reserved for presi- 


podium 
dents and diplomats and spoke emo- 


~ Authors publish 
* themselves 


. Setion’’; 


By qo Ann Levine 


"Now verk 
Joriathan Baumbach’s third novel 


- was rejected by.a number of major 


publishers — but today it is on the 


: shelves of major bookstores around 


the U.8. 
‘That is Vecause a year and a half 


. ago, Mr, Baumbach got together with 


his author friends whose manuscripts 

had also. been praised — ‘and then 

down —~ by publishers who 

: “We:haven't got the money"; 

roe ke tie ie cat Own δὲ 

or ‘‘we are having @ paper 
shortage. ides 

They started the Fiction Collective, 


"the first such organization in this 


country, made up of authors who edit, 


copyread, design, supervise, produce, 
advertise, and Gatribute the fiction 


they publish. 


Publicity welcome 
Modeled upon Sweden's “Forfatter- 
forlaget’’ (author’s publishing coop- 


erative), which now is publishing the. 


works of 165 Swedish authors, the 
Fiction Collective hopes to be a model 
for new collectives in the United 
States. . 

Last month, the collective’s first 
group of three novels was reviewed in 
the New York Times, Newsweek, and 


the New Republic. The reviews have: 


‘been mixed —.on the collective as well 


no advertising bu: 
Publishers predict that while the 


᾿ς Fiction Collective is not going to make 


money lke Kentucky Fried Chicken, 
itwillatleast breakeven. - 
Manuscripts are pouring in. There 
are no paid personnel, so at the 
moment only those manuscripts that 
come with some kind of recommenda- 


coliective 
member, Peter Splelburg, are profes- 
sors. The student-filled halls leading 
‘to the offices contrast markedly to the 
vacant carpet-lined corridors of, say, 
McGraw-Bill's 50-story, square-block 
Manhattan skyscraper. 

‘Please turn to Page 4 


_ dof Paiestifey Yor “their » 


Little sign’ of compromise as PLO chief _ 
places demands before General Assembly 


tionally int Arabic to his triternational 
audience. *. - - 
Tn coming to the United Nations to 


- plead for the rights of the Palestinian 


In. the 1040's it was ‘the ‘Bionist 
leaders who agitated. on the world 
diplomatic scene, and in guerrilla . 
warfare azwiy's ease pel 


Partition approved 
Tn 1947 it was the United Nations, 
ed by the United States, 


the formation of what his become the 
state of Israel. . 

“Today it is the numerous nations of 
the “third world” that dominate this 


. organization..And after years ‘of ne- 
giect as a national entity, the Pales- — 


aol aa a 


controversial form of Mr. Arafat's 
Palestine . Liberation Organization 
(PLO) to demand their own rights, 
apparently to the same “homeland.” 


Balance required 


The precedent-shattering invitation 


to speak here was a major diplomatic - 


victory for Mr. Arafat. His presence 
_pmid satrincent, lend, qater,.ond air 
“geeurity 


precal 
current attempt by the Arabs to givea . 
new diplomatic dimension to the: 


the two-week UN debate on Palestine, 
Mr. Arafat was compelled to balance 
ona thin verbal wire. 

His refugee followers in camps 


from Lebanon to Gaza needed to be © 
assuaged with flery demands for . 


Palestinian rights, which for many of 
them must involve-the dismantling of 
the Jewish state of Israel. 


*Piaaon ture to Page 4 


Coat agreement seems near; 


shutdown may end Nov. 25 


Psd Ea Townsend 
Labor correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


: New York 
Prospects “for a - tentative coal 


have hit the U.S. economy hard. 
¥ven though miners will not return 

to jobs until an agreement can be 

ratified, coal now is expected to move 


Gator the mines: peters 'c: tine! ΚΒΟΣ 


settlement after.the industry placed a 


.revised offer on the table late Tues-. 


day. 


Details cleared up 
‘The parties: met again Wednesday 


morning to clear away final details of 


what is certain to be the largest major 
labor settlement. of 1974 — more than 


A stiutdown affecting 70 percent of 
the coal Industry costs 1.4.miliion tons 
of badly needed coal each day. - 

‘as bargaining neared a settlement, 


stee] mills.already were beginning to . 


cut back operations to: conserve coal 


Nine days required . 


Under the United Mine Workers . 


new ratification procedures, it will 
perianal 


fection SES" Toalon 


and file approval of a new contract — 
necessary before a strike can end. 


‘This would mean a resumption of coal 


production possibly by as early as 
Nov. 25, or just after Thanksgiving. 


Most steel mills, utilities, and other 


coal-dependent industries can hold 
out that long — and are likely now to 
delay cutbacks and layoffs if they can 
be sure coal shipments will resume 


: again by the end of the month. 


. te 


By Albert J. Forbes, staff artist . 


sutlons” symbolized the " 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Was! 
President Ford has decided to re- 
* ject “liberal'’ legislative programs 


=” for next year — despite recent elec- 
τ tlon results which seemed to show 
~ U.S. voters supporting leftward-ori- 
τς; ented candidates. 

αν. According to White House sources, 
᾿ the President's legislative thrust will 
τ be “moderate,” with few if any “‘bold, 


new programs,’’ simply because 
’ there will not be money for such 


; initiatives. 


One exception: There will likely be 


a0 expensive program for the unem- 


* ployed. This program might take on 
- some aspects of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt liberalism if the jobless indexes 
= move well above 6 percent. 
: ‘The President’s Domestic Council, 


through its task forces, is currently . 


. Studying two major social programs 
which would be calculated to evoke 
“support from liberal quarters: 
A welfare reform package contain- 
ing elements of a guaranteed income, 
τ΄ Πα national health insurance. 


But they are not likely to get much ἢ 


; presidential push this year, they are 
too costly. 


‘Defense budget supported 

The President also is described as 
’ “remaining tough” in his over-all 
‘ssupport of the defense budget — 
' although there will be some paring 

; there. 

i He will maké ‘‘moderate"’ but not 
» “@rastic” cuts in military spending — 
~ certainly not enough to evoke the 
- support of those who are saying he 
: should find room for soctal legislation 
by cutting way back on the military. 
_ Also — as a concession to the 
conservatives — there will be further 
efforts by this President to return 


federal tax revenue to the states and | 


_ localities. 
__ Clearly, if there is to be any 
“boldness” in the President’s legisla- 

. tive thrust, it will relate to the 

Ἧ y. Further-economic dec 
$2 profapt thé Peemasnt io le up 

with new concepts and measures that 

will. be aimed at ‘stimulating the 

“economy and helping those in the 
lower income brackets — at the 
a ee ee 
brackets. 

But the lection inno way is jogging 


UN spurns S. African 


promises of change δ᾽ 


Ferment in American 
Christianity ἡ 5 


Eat-now, pay-later at 
some supermarkets 6 


What ‘going metric’ 
means in your kitchen 8 


News—briefly 4 Food 8 
Financial 6 Sports "7 
Editorials 10 Home Forum 9ϑ 


Grass-fed. beef saves 


Food chain measures 
consumer acceptance. 


It is only an experiment, but west- 
ern Canadian shoppers are being 
offered grass-fed beef at a savings of 
at least 20 percent. 

Ata time when inflation is prodding 
more shoppers to buy food “on spe- 
cial” and when the world overall is 
increasingly aware that it must dis- 


_ tribute its food reserves more fairly,a 


British Columbia food chain is luring 
its customers away from a grain-fed 
beef diet to something cheaper. 

Last week, Vancouver residents 
were turned loose on a πα θᾶ beef 
supply drawn from 300 grass-finished 
steers from the B.C. interior, cattle 
country, 

The food retailer, Woodward's, 
Ltd., says the offer was designed to 
measure consumer acceptance and if 
successful could be used at various 
times of ‘the year to give producers 
better returns and consumers a better 
dealon meat. 

Cattle-raisers who use increasingly 


Canadians ‘at | least 20%’ : 


Grass tastes good to me 
expensive grain to fatten their cattle 


must higher prices — which 


‘can be avoided with grass-fattened 


cattle, 

In addition, méat is “inefficient” ir 
terms of food value. Agricultural 
experts estimate that it takes about 10 
Pounds of grain to produce one pound 
of beef once the steer has gone to the 
feed lot. This is wasted grain, some 
experts say, which could be used to 
feed the millions in the world who 
have little or no food. 
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Ford’s 1975 course: 
liberal road rejected 


President said to avoid leftward plans 
except for major spending for jobless 


the President “off-center,” his aides 
insist. In fact, he does not read the 
returns as necessarily saying the 
voters want to move to the left. 

He does think that the vote reflected 
disgust over Watergate and a wide- 
spread public distrust with govern- 
ment and politicians. 

But Mr. Ford still feels that the 
majority of Americans are in the 
“center’"' — where he is. Thus, he is 
convinced that his “moderate” pack- 
age is precisely what this majority 
wants and will welcome, 

The President's own philosophy 
shaping his approach to legislation is 
that he sees himself, like Dwight 


Eisenhower, to be a conservative on 
money matters and a progressive on 
human problems. 


As of now, this President is depicted 
as seeking to do all he possibly can to 
achieve humanitarian goals. But he is 
also putting great emphasis on gov- 
ernment savings. 

The outcome of these opposing 
views seems in most cases to be this: 
Programs that will not go far enough 
to please the liberals — and some 
programs that will go too far to please 
the conservatives. This 15 how Mr. 
Ford will translate his middle-ground 
position into legislation. 


Wealth-power image 
still stalks Rockefeller 


‘| would not 
behave improperly’ 


By Robert P. Hey _ 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Ἶ Washington 

Neat and composed, Vice-Presi- 
dent-Designate Nelson A. Rockefeller 
sits quietly at the witness table. As he 
admits, he represents the potential 
power of wealth. Behind a felt-topped 
.table, eight senators are arrayed. 
They represent the power derived 
from political office. 

One of the eight, Sen. Howard. W. 
Cannon (D) of Nevada, gets to the nub 
of the just-renewed confirmation 
hearing on the Rockefeller nomi- 
nation: 

“The real basic concern of the 
citizens of this country . . . is the fear 
of the wedding of great economic and 


‘pdliucal power, and” ite obits” 


abuse.” 
Mr. Rockefeller offers his own 
answer: ‘‘Am I the kind of man who 


. would use his wealth improperly in 


public office? Or, more generally and 
- more importantly, would my family 
Ris cious somehow ΠΆΡΟΝ and blind 


Rockefeller questioned 


me, so that I would not be able to see 
and serve the general good of all 
Americans? I think the answer is no. I 
would not behave improperly. And I 
would not be limited or blinded.” 
Thus does long-delayed consid- 


eration of the now-troubled Rockefel- 


Jer nomination resume in Congress. 


*Please turn to Page 4 


Governors, Ford debate 
offshore oil drilling plans 


Staff 
The Christian Sclence Monitor 


Wi 2 

Many governors of U.S. coastal 
states, in Washington to debate with 
President Ford the future of offshore 
drilling for oil, are expressing doubts 
and skepticism. 

Concern that exploration of vast 
offshore tracts will lead to pollution of 
beaches, wetlands, and coastal wa- 
ters 


Mr. Ford; backed by federal energy 
officials, replies that only through 
exploitation of the outer Continental 
Shelf can the U.S. hope to lessen its 


* dependence on foreign oil, 


Present leasing plans, as enun- 


- ciated by Interior Secretary Rogers 


C. B. Morton, call for six sales per 
year by the federal government of 
offshore tracts, begining January 
1975, and continuing for four years. 


Target areas chosen 
. Areas embraced by the four-year 
program, include waters off southern 
California, Cook Inlet and the Gulf of 
Alaska in Alaska, the Baltimore Can- 
yon off mid-Atlantic states, and the 
Blake Plateau off the Georgig-Flortda 
coast. : 

But, stressed a spokesman for Sec- 


only. No leasing 
ean be done in Aflentic waters, for 
example, until the Supreme Court 
rules on 8 suit brought against the 
. U.S. by the State of Maine, supported 
by other Atlantic coastal states. 

Pigs states contend that, under 

their colonial charters, continental 
shelf areas beyond the three-mile 
limit belong to them, not to the federal 
governrhent, as Washington c]gims. 

A special master appointed by the 
court has found for federal govern- 
ment ownership. Gut the Supreme 
Court itself has yet to rule. 

Of 28 states invited to the Washing- 
* ton conference, 15 are represented by 
"elected officials” — governors, gov- 
ernors-elect, or their Heutenant gov- 
ernors — and “most of the others’’ 


-have sent environmental or other 


appointed officials, said an Interior 


Department spokesman. California, 
Washington, Oregon, Texas, and Flor- 
ida, he said, are sending elected 
offictals. 

Following a meeting Wednesday 
with President Ford at the White 
House, the conferees move Thursday 
to an ali-day session at the Interior 
Department, chaired by Mr. Morton, 
chairman of Mr. Ford's Energy Re- 
sources Council. 

Potential oi] spills, and damage to 
land and water facilities caused by 
onshore terminals and refineries, are 
among environmental concerns 
voiced by the governors in Washing- 
ton. Some states also want a share of 
the royalties which the federal gov- 
ernment will earn from offshore oil. 

*Please turn to Page 4 


. Big gas-tax rise 
still under study 


Washington 

Jaterior Secretary Rogers C. B. 
Morton, the nation’s latest energy 
chief, ontlines 2 series of hard 
energy-policy decisions facing the 

. President, Congress, and the na- 


President's newly formed Energy 
Resources Council, said: 

@ An added gasoline tax, possi- 
bly 20-cents 2 galion or higher, is 
still an important “option” two 
reduce public demand for petro- 


idea by President Ford and ad- 
* ministration officiais. 

However, the important ques- 
tion is how the billions in revenues 
raised by such a tax would be put 
back into the economy to assist 
people most hurt by this type of 
program. . 


*Please turn te Page 4 
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Congress sets major probe 


= 


Do U.S. agencies 
really regulate? 


By Robert P. Hey 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

Have some government regulatory 

agencies outlived thelr usefulness? 

Do others unduly hamper business or 
fall to protect consumers — or both? 

These are among basic questions 

about the agencies which some mem- 


“bers of Congress want answered. A 


major Senate effort is under way 
which will begin a probing review of 
the federal reguiatory agencies. 

Next year, or barely possibly next 
month, Congress is likely to vote to 
establish a commission to review 
these agencies, recommend how they 
should be restructured to do their 
work properly, and recommend 
which if any ought to be abolished. 

‘The Senate may act this year; but 
at this time the House is unlikely to. 


A first in many years 

It will be the first fundamental 
review of the regulatory agencies — 
including their present reasons for 
existence — in many years. 

Proponents of review began push- 
‘ing for quick congressional action 
when President Ford recently sug- 
gested that a commission ought to be 
established to investigate the oper- 
ation of regulatory agencies. 

‘The comment was ‘seized upon by 
both liberals and conservatives in 
Congress. As a result, two Senate 
committees this month are to hold 
hearings’ on establishing a review 
commission of some sort. 

“There's a rea] interest here in the 
Congress to do something with the 
regulatory agencies,’ says one well- 
placed Senate source. 

The U.S. Civil Rights Commission 
Monday criticized five regulatory 
agencies, charging they had not elimi- 
vated employment discrimination in 
the industries they regulate. The five 
are: Civil Aeronautics Board, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, 
Federal Power Commission, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, And 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 


Three special targets 

Three agencies that come under 
particularly heavy criticism in Con- 
gress in private discussion are the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Federal Maritime Adminis- 


-tration, and the Federal Power Com- 


mission. There is even thought in 
Congress that both business and con- 
sumers would be better off without 
these agencies. 

But for most regulatory agencies 
the questions, while fundamental, are 
1655 drastic. Both among liberals and 
conservatives there is the opinion that 
significant changes should be made in 
the way the agencies operate to 
enable them to be more effective. The 
idea of the commission is to in- 
vestigate them in depth, and recom- 
mend what changes would work best. 

Some in the Senate who support the 
commission concept recommend that 
it be selected, at least in part, by 
Congress. And perhaps that it be a 
special committee of the Congress. 
By giving Congress more responsi- 
bility, the idea is to give it a greater 
stake in carrying out the ultimate 
recommendations. 

Washington history is strewn with 
reports by commissions that were 
merely ignored. On the other hand, 
Senate sources note, Congress took a 
real interest in the report of its 
Special Committee on the Termina- 
tion of National Emergencies. Within 
two months after its final report, 
Congress passed legislation in- 
corporating its recommendations and 
President Ford signed the measure 
into law. 


Hearings scheduled 


On Noy. 19, the Senate Commerce 
Committee begins three days of hear- 
ings on the issue. Shortly thereafter it 
is expected to pass a bill to establish a 
review commission, after first listing 
major specific questions which the 
commission is to investigate. 

By decision of the Senate pariia- 
mentarian, the measure then is to go 
to the Senate Government Operations 
Committee, whose two senior mem- 
bers, Abraham Ribicoff (Ὁ) of Con- 
necticut and Charles Percy (R) of 
Illinois, are interested in the issue. 

Expectation is that early in Decem- 


ber, when Congress returns from its * 


‘Thanksgiving recess, the full Senate 
will have on its agenda the com- 
mittee-approved proposal. The Sen- 
ate may agree then — some sources 
think it will. 

However, others think the Senate 
will be preoccupied with other tasks 
and will not act this year. But, these 
sources say, ‘We are moving the 
issue the back. burner. to the. 
front burner for the next Congress" — 
which they expect ta approve the 
proposal. 


Senator McGovern calls for fewer missiles, more grain 


Nations urged to cut arms, aid 


By Takashi Oke 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Rome — 


Washington, so far, seems to have 
given the impression of having forgot- 
ten the World Food Conference, once 
Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger 
had launched it. 

A telegram from the American 
delegation at the conference to Presi- 
dent Ford, asking for speedy approval 
for a pledge of one million tons of food 
grains as an immediate commitment 
ts heip meet emergency food needs 
around the world, has gone unan- 
swered at this writing. 

Ambassador Edward Martin, dep- 
uty leader of the delegation, is under- 
stood to have sent another cable 
asking for quick action, while Sen. 
Dick Clark (D) of Iowa has been on 
the telephone to the White House. The 
only answers so far fave been “‘gen-, 
eral and vague," sources said. 


McGovern urges action 


But a prominent American who is 
here outside the U.S. Government 
delegation, Sen. George McGovern, 
launched an initiative of his own 
Wednesday. He called on the world’s 
nations to reduce their military bud- 
gets by 10 percent and contribute the’ 
proceeds to an international food 
authority. A similar proposal was 
made at the 130-nation World Food 
Conference here by Peru and sup: 
ported by the Vatican. 

Mr. McGovern, who has just been 

re-elected Democratic senator from, 
South Dakota, told a press confererin., 
here Wednesday that his campaign to 
win legislative approval for his proj- 
ect ‘will be the cornerstone of my 
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efforts in the United States senate 
over the next six years.”” 

In the same flat yet somehow 
evangelistic tones in which he carried 
his campaign for the United States 
presidency across the nation in 1872, 
ΜΓ. MeGovern told a friendly, skepti- 
281 audience that "we are at a turning 
point in history. Either we will all be 
overtaken by hunger. resulting in 
chans, or we will act to meet the 
problem. We're ali in the same boat 
and the boat is sinking.** 


Soviet reaction awaited 

The Soviet Union has not reacted to 
Mr. McGovern's proposal, but the 
Soviet delegate to the food conference 


did propose in his opening apecch that 
the world's nations set aside 10 per 
cent of their military budget to ald 
developing countries. 5 

The Peruvian proposal, which was 
made Tuesday in & committee seastion 
of the conference, was ‘‘mogt emphat- 
teally** supported by the Vatican, but 
opposed by most other. countries, 
including China, Japan, Australia, 
Canads, Hungary, and AYbants. ‘Is 
not this an exercise in futility?" asked 
the delegate from Malawi. 

Six major ol] producers ~ Saudi 
Arabia, Algeria, Venezueia, Iran, the 
United Arab Emirates and Kuwait — 
supported another draft resolution 
proposing the establishment of an 


hungry 


‘The Netherlands ts tu only: aera. 
oped country which has co-spahsera 
and 15 vigorously pushing thi résohy. 
don, which has the support of sotite sn 
developing navons. Ἶ 

The resolution mentions Ho MUTE οἱ. 
money, but it obvioualy 15 much more 
modest than the Peruvian or MeGoy. 
em proposals. World fond Confer 
ence Secretary-General Sayed Mare! 
said the fund could have an initial - 
tunding of $1 billion, half coming from’ 
the old rich nations and half fram the 
new rich nations. 

The United States share, according: 
to informal catculations by sources 
here, would be of the order of ‘S00 
railiion. 


Portrait of a proud Palestinian. 


The U.S. he lives in 


resists his viewpoint 


By Stewart Dill McBride 
Staff writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Cambridge, Mass. 

Youssif Shanshiry fs a proud Pales- 
tinjan. 

Though his mother lives in an 
impoverished Lebanese refugee 
camp and his brother is a commando, 
this bushy-haired youth has never 
skyjacked a jetliner nor owned 8 
submachine gun. He spends most of 
his time with his wife and family in 
one of Boston’s quiet suburbs study- 
ing mathematics and 4: Ε of 
“going home to start 8. university 
someday."' 

Mr. 5! is one of more than 
7,000 “exiled” Palestinians in the 
U.S.. some 250 of whom pilgrimaged 
to New York Wednesday to welcome 
Yasser Arafat and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) for 
the opening of the historic United 
Nations debates on the future of their 
homeland. 

For him there is more at stake than 
8 geographical plot in the Middle 
East. ‘Israel says Palestinians can 
live in the Arab world, but I don’t 
want to live in Lebanon or Egypt. My 
soul is imprisoned in Paliestine,’’ he 
says. 

More than a quarter of 8. century 
ago, with the formation of the State of 
Israel, Mr. Shanshiry and his family 
were forced to evacuate their peasant 
village of Loubia near the Sea of 
Galilee. 

They, like some 3 million other 
Palestinians, became a “‘beople with- 
out a land,’’ wanted by neither Arabs 
not the Israelis and relegated to 
refugee camps. (Some 2% million 
Palestinians still ive in such refugee 
camps; 1% militon of those reside in 
Israeli-occupied territory.) 

‘Thousands fled to European cities 
as well as to Boston, New York, 
Detroit, Houston and several southern 
California towns, primarily in pursuit 
of higher education. Three years ago, 
the articulate, mustachioed Mr. 
Shanshiry was a teacher at a Leba- 


“nese refugee-camp school and, like 


most American Palestinians, came to 
the U.S. after the 1967 six-day war in 


the Middie East. 
Moying from an assembly-line job 


to beliboy and security guard, he 
gradually paid for his education and 
now is working toward his PhD at 
Boston University. 

‘Though he has done well in the U.S., 
the brown-eyed, dark-complexioned 
Mr. Shanshiry has found that life is 
not always rosy in a nation which 
historically has supported Israel] and 
opposed the Palestinizn cause. 

In the wake of well-publicized Pal- 
estinian guerrilla attacks such as in 
Munich during the Olympic Gasnes, 
escape from what he calls the “‘terror- 
ist stereotype” is nearly impossible. 
Furthermore, he claims to face dis- 
erimination in hiring and scholarship 
competition as well as intimidation by 
federal agencies. 

“But believe me, the harassment by 
the FBI is a lot sweeter than the 
oppression of [Jordan's] King Hus- 
sein,” says the Palestinian business 
manager of a Cambridge educational 
corporation. 

Arabs claim American publishers 
are reluctant to print the ‘‘Palestinian 
point of view."’ Forums and dehates in 
the academic community between 
Palestinians and Jews are openly 

Unfortunately the bigh 
price of imported ofl, say American 
Arabs, hasn't made it easy to ‘‘com- 


municate their problems'! on an in- 
flation-weary public looking for sce. 
pegoats. 

However, in the intimate privacy of 
such places as Cambridge's Algiers 
Coffee House — an ossis for Arab 
students in the predominantly pro- 
Israeli academic community — Pal- 
estinians openly discussed their hopea 
and fears for the Middle East. 

Here traditional Arabic teas and 
chickpea dip are served alongside 
turkey and tuna-fish sandwiches. 
Bach and Lebanese vocalists compete 
for time on the stereo. In one corner 
hangs a painting of a: stern-faced 


7 | 


Palestinian commando uttering: “To 
day I've carried my machine gun so 
that my children wil! live ‘Happily in 
future."" 


In the dark ahedows of the Algiers, 
Mr, Shanshiry sight: “Unfortunstety 
it sometimes takes a little violence in 
this world to make yourself heard. 
People become desperate after we 
waited ailent-on our knees foi two 
decades hoping that the UN, the 
‘civilized’ world,’ or anyone would 
implement the UN resolutions asking 
Israel to accept the Peleatinian refu- 
gees.” 


in Rea eee 


Helicopter airlifts Arafat to UN 


Lebanese villagers see | 
hope for peaceful enclave 


By Joba K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
While watching the skies for signs. 
Of possible new Israeli gir strikes 


᾿ against them, Lebanese here on the 


Israeli frontier are convinced that the 
UN General Assembly debate on 
Palestine is an important ‘toning 
point for this country. 

Lebanese villages, alerted Wednes- 
day morning by Israeli jets making 
sonic bombs overhead, waited for 
what the day might bring. Television 
sets in Lebanon were tuned to direct 
satellite broadcasts of Palestine 
leader Yasser Arafat's speech to the 
UN General Assembly in New York. 

In one interview broadcast here 
from New York’s Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, former Lebanese President 
Camille Chamoun wamed Israet that 
it should make peace with the Pales- 
tinians “while this is still possible.” - 

Lebanese President Suleiman 
Franjieh was due to make a 75 mime 
speech to the Assembly Thursday 
appealing for establishment of a Pal- 
estinian state, possibly modeled on 
Lebanon’s | multisectarian in 
stitutions. 

South Lebanon's people tive aaiiy 
with the Palestine problem: Israeli 
planes, which Tel Aviv insists are 
Searching for guerrillas, last bombed 
and strafed pine forests and olive 
groves here two days before the UN 
debate, causing more than 10 Leba- 
nese casuaities. 


Refugees sheltered 


“I prefer to keep the schoolchtidren 
here with us after class, rather than 
let them go home to their villages 


2 


while there is still risk of a daylight 
attack,” said Labib Goulmiya, princi- 
pal of the Marjayoun College, a 
private secondary school supported 
by many Lebanese emigrants in the 
United States. Ν᾿ 

This Christian community of about 
15,000 persons has been spared Israeli 
attacks so far. It had sheltered and 
cared for hundreds of refugees from 
less fortunate nearby border villages. 

Sorne 200,000 Palestinians now live 
in Lebanon. What most Lenanese 
seem to hope 15 that the expected UN 
recognition of Palestinian rights will 
be the first step toward establishment 
ofa separate Palestinian state where 
these people ean go. 

They also hope such a state, on the 
West Bank of the Jordan, can live 
harmoniously. alongside an Iarkeli 
state which would then prove to ὃὉ 8 
more peaceful, because less fend, 
oe than at present. 
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By John Dillin ‘i 
: Staff correspondent of 
‘ The Christian Sclence 
Monitor 
Atisnata 


The U.S. South has be- 
+ gun hunting for ways to 
avoid some serious North- 
? exn problems. 

Newly won prosperity in 
Dixie is bringing with it 
exploding growth, polluted 
skies, snarled trans- 
portation, overcrowded 
cities — την of the same 
woes that trouble industri- 
alizéd Northern states. 


All these incipient prob- _ 


growing area of the United 
States. 

Southern officials are 
eoncerned. 


The Commission on the 


‘Future of the South, sup- 
ported by 15 states, has 


“+ just completed a nine- 
: month look at the region’s 


prospects, and has come 
up with a 112-page report 
chock-full of recommenda- 
‘ tions. Many of them are 
directed at avoiding North- 
ern problems in a Southern 
setting. 

Population pressures are 
the South's greatest chal- 
lenge. Attracted by sun- 

‘ shine, cheap land, low 
taxes, and bountiful natu- 
ral resources, new resi- 
dents are pouring into 
Florida, north Georgia, 
Tennessee, Texas, Ar- 


- Kansas, and the coastal 


Joon 


ε 


regions of every Southern 
state. 2 


One million people a 
year are being added to the 
South's population, which 
climbed from δά million in 
1960 to an estimated 65 
million today. Demogra- 
phers say this will climb to 
about 70 million by 1980, 
and 80 million by 1990. 

The commission firmly 
rejects any ‘‘no growth” 
policy for the South. 


But the commission, 
which was created by the 
Southern Growth Policies 
Board under Gov. Jimmy 
Carter of Georgia, doey 
worry that much of the 
present growth is going 

. into already overcrowded 
areas. Meanwhile, under- 
developed states and coun- 
ties are shunned by popu- 
lation and industry. Even 


τον Some rural Florida coun- 


Where to aim growth 
Future growth, says the 
commission, must be di- 


Government action can 
help to bring this about 
, through transportation and 
energy networks, public 
services, land-use plan- 
ning, and state ald that will 


a, State aid to local educa- 


ἵν" tion, which could influence 
' growth patterns, can also 


upgrade the region’s hu- 
man resources. 


E 
BOSTON, MASS 


hrough 
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fouffers 


Tepof the Hub 


Pivdentia 


ὃς rected toward medium and” ” 
; small-sized urban centers. 


RESTAURANT | ἢ 
7 GUID 


Southerners are tradi- 
fionally the nation's most 
poorly. educated, poorly 
fed, poorly housed citizens. 
Forty-five percent of all 
Southerners 20 years of 
age or more did not gradu- 
ate from high school. Most 
Southern states rank at the 
bottom in public-education. 
expenditures per child 


The commission made a 
number. of recommenda- 
tions for improving all lev- 
els of Southern education, 
including four for public 
schools: 

@. Adequate early edu- 
cation, including statewide 
kindergartens when pos- 
sible. 

. @ Better curriculum 
ideas, especially in junior 


wy 


241 GENESEE STREET 


Tennessee has δ᾽ 


ENGRAVED VICTORIAN LOCKET 


SHOWN ACTUAL SZE; INCLUDES 30” LONG MATCHING CHAIN 


Sree 

$12.95 
Please add $.50 for postage and handling. 
NY. State residents add 4% tax. 4 


Sterling Snowflake Christmas 
tree ornament or personal 
ἢ adomment. A special gift for 
δ, someone special. ὃ 


$17.50 


Dixie prosperity poses 
‘Northern problems’ 


and senior high schools 
where dropouts are. great- 
est and interest lags. 

. Equitable funding 
which recognizes that 
some children’ have 
greater needs than others. 

Φ Humaen-relations 
offices, which can mediate 
disputes involving student 
conduct and can: develop 
courses on human rela- 
tions for teachers, coun- 
selors, and administrators. 

Land use, another major 
topic of the commission 
report, is a signal responsi- 
bility of the states, the 
study concluded. 

‘Transportation, the final 
area treated by the com- 
mission, can be used as 4 
planning device — to rein- 
force social, physical, and 
economic-growth policies, 
the commission noted. c 
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Great Food at Moderate, 
Neighborhood Prices ! 


BREAKFAST- LUNCH- DINNER- SUPPER 
Special Brunch Every Sun. 
MADISON AVE. bet. 85th ἃ 86th Sts. 


This time yesterday, 
we were catching 
thé fabulous seafood 
we'll set before you 
tonight... 


Under The Name 


GRAMERCY 
PUB 


102 East 22nd Street, ΝΥ. 


Stilt serving delicious Home Style Food 
and psing the same recipes that made it 
lamous for infty years. Lunch and Din- 
ner, Reasonable Pnces. 


Serving Mon.-Fri. 
Tel. 673-3711 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 


ARMENIAN 
RESTAURANT 


ΤΊ: coLorFut 
31) ATMOSPHERE 


SUPERB 
CUISINE 


SHISH KEBAB 
LAMB STEAK 
MOUSAKKA 


Complete Dinner 
or Luncheon Specials 
under $4.00 


UNUSUAL SANDWICHES 


Blige 


“indecenty delicious” 
Restaurant & Coffee Shop OPEN SUNDAYS 
0 E. 63rd oa Ave. Mayor credit cards 


15% Senior Citizens Discount 
Between 2:30 P.M. & 5:30 P.M. 


Open 7 Days 7 A.M.-11 P.M. 


CEYLON 


ndia 


INN 


MIYAKO 
: Established 1910 
SUKIYAKI 
TEMPURA 
TERIYAKI 


Lunch 12-2:30 P.M. 
Dinner 5-10 p.m. 


Closed Mondays 


alos restaurant 


20 W. 56TH STREET 
CO 5-3177 


Probably The Best 
Indian Dishes You 
Wilt Ever Enjoy 


‘Oldest India 


Restaurant 
in US. 


“148 West 49th St.” 
JU 6-2368 


HOTELS 


GRABA 
HANDFUL OF 
EXCITEMENT! 


SEE ALL THE .” 
SIGHTS AND ja: 
WONDERFUL \ 


HAPPENINGS \ ‘O%: 
OF NEW YORK τὴ 


Hore of the famous i 7 AIR CONDITIONING 
(ouNae sea Scania \ AND TELEVISION 
SMORGASBORD RESTAURANT ᾿ IN THE HEART OF THE 
Represented by THEATRE DISTRICT 
es INTERNATIONAL 212-246-6600 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 

SPACE BANK . _ SINGLES FROM $15.00 
Fast of Mississippi δοπττη τητος 

(800) AE διδυθθμοτει 
lest of Mississippi 
00) 528-5000 


{Tol Free) 


Tues. thru Thurs. 
δι 


en You're New York City 
‘The Gorham Is A 
ne-Of-A-Kind Hotel 


So says New York Magazine .. . 
. and so will youl ΝΗ. writes — “Woe 
love The Gorham! At last. . . α de- 
cently priced, clean and friendly 
She Alrae We mt αι Ratt 
ST “oe COLOR TY, ones 
37 E. 64th ST. » DIRE 
NEW YORK CITY See a eT CHRENETTES 
(212) RH 4-0200 Rates start at $20 Dally Single and 
Around ine Comer from 
Thicd Church of Christ, Scientist 


Located τὰ New York's fashionable 


THE MOST ACCLAIMED MUSICAL OF 1974 
BEST . DRAMA CRITICS 


WORK LEONARD BERNSTEIN EVER COM. |FOR 
POSED.” -Ciire Bare, N.Y. Innes 


RESTAURANTS 


ELEGANT DINING WITH A VIEW 
Luacheon . Dinner 
Complete dinners at 7 35 
Entertainment Nightly 
Open Monday through Saturday 
11:30 to Midnight 


Reservations 757-6662 
666 Fifth Avenue. New York 


If you enjoy the atmosphere 


of an English Inn, fly 
to London. Or, take a cab to 


Keen's 


English Chop House. 


72W.36,N.¥.—WI7-3636 
Now open Sundays, 4-11 P.M. 


RESTORATIONS 


+ Long on beauty, light on gas. 

᾿ς . High over the Hudson River in Garrison, New York, 

* Boscobel, built in 1804-06, is the authentically re- 

stored home of wealthy landowner States Dyckman. 

A visit to Lhix treasure house of: priceless antique fur- 

. mishings, in a lovely garden setting, is a delightful 

* journey into the post-Revolutionary America of the 
Hudson Valley. 

-Boscobel is halfway between White Plains and 


Ἔ. " - Poughkeepsie, 58 miles from New Yor'sCity, 45 min- 


utes from White Mains, 8 miles north of the Bear 
Movntain Bridge and a magnificent scenic drive into 
the past. 

Open daily except Tuesday 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 pm. For 
information call (212) LO 2-7444 or (914) CO 5-3638. 


BOSCOBEL RESTORATION, INC. 


Rante 9D, Garrison-on-Hadeon, N.Y. 10S24 


f) THE WORLD'S: 
¢. GREATEST STAGE 


The Thanksgiving-Christmas Actraction 
“THE BEST NEWS FOR THE COMING HOLIDAY SEASON!" 


Judith Crt New York Magazine 


Pararaosnt Pictures Presents 
A STANLEY DONEN FILM OF 
LERNER AND LOEWE'S 


‘THE LITTLE PRINCE 


Richard Kiley Bob Fosse Steven Warner Gene Wilder 


Tecnico” [G5 (A) 
ON THE GREAT SAGE 
‘THE WORLD-FAMOUS TWO-PART HOLIDAY PRESENTATION 
. “THE NATIVITY” pius “Evves AND BELLES”" 
produced by PETER GENNARO ᾿ 
‘THE ROCKETTES and the Symphooy Orchesra 
‘Settings by Joho Witten Keck, cosrmmes by Frank Speneee. 


PARAING AT ROCABFTRUER CEWTEW GARAGE 6 P.M. ΤῸ 12.36 A.M (EXC. SAT }—3L00 PLUS TAX YALIDATE YOUR PARAEG COL, 


eoreesenen 


> BROADWAY 
THEATERS 


“AN EXPLOSION OF KNOCKOUT 
τομνὲ hell, Nerwuert 


THE ANDREW'S SISTERS in 


VER HERE! 
Broadway δ᾿ Most Dyngmec Musscalt 
GROUP ONLY 


ANDIDE ᾿ 
The Musical 
Set & Sun Mats Re- 
Section. 


so. SPEC. ΠΟΙ. MAT. NOV. 26 AT 2 


WINNER OF 5 TONY AWARDS 
BROADWAY S BIGGEST HIT 

. MUSICAL GOMEDY 

Sec-/"ONE DF THE BEST MUSIC) 


“A MUSICAL KNOGKOUT'- 
Probst, NBC 
REASE β 
5 Musical tr 
RESERVATION: sa5-5760, - 
. at 7:30: Orch $10.90: 


SPEC. HOL MAT. NOV. 28 AT 2 


GE. 
Gall (212) 265.5760 
SPEC. HOL, MAT. NOV. 28 AT 2 


Y= 
AL STAGINGS 
Ἀ Ὁ ΒΕ SEEN ON BROADWAY IN 
Ρ YEARS." —Barur, SY ἐπι 
IPPIN 


Mon-Fri. Evos. at 7 30 512, 10,9. 7.6.5 Sar 
Evgs at 730: $15, 12, 10.8, 7.6 Wad. Mat. 
2. $8, ‘4 Sat & Spec. Hol. Mal. at 
,, 5. Pease ees ee: 

envelope List aiternate 5 

ONLY. GALL 706-2074 

Ww. ἄδην St 285-2012 


ifts for a 


"|| child 


for $8.95 
are more 
than a 
bargain. 
They're a 
beginning. 


A beginning when the gift is 
HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN, the 
most honored, and ably the 
most beloved, children's moga- 
zine in the world. HIGHLIGHTS 
helps your favorite youngster 
read better—faster, with 
greater comprehension, And, in 
an age when [ads in tovs and 
trinkets and clothes appear and 
vanish almost before you turn 
uround, HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHIL- 
DREN could be one of the most 


exciting Christmas gifts you 
will ever give. 


For HIGHLIGHTS is not only 
different from the usual gilt: it 
is different from other chil- 
dren's magazines as well. 


Its intent is not only to de- 
ight and entertain, burt to chal- 
lenge and teach. The editors 
are nationally known experts 
in child psychol and family 
life; they firmly believe that the 
growing child finds his great- 
est pleasure in thinking. creat- 
ing. and surprising himself and 
his parents by reaching intel- 
lectual heights no one had ever 
suspected he could. 


Eleven times a year, HIGH: 
LIGHTS FOR CHILDREN brings its 
young subscribers good fiction 
and poetry; authoritative arti- 
cles on science, music, math, 
nature, asironomy and famous 
people: lessons in good man- 
ners; craft projects, puzzles, 
games and just plain fun. It 
avoids any suggestion of vio- 
lence or crime in words or pic- 
tures, Fach issue is 42 or more 
pages long. bound in sturdy 
tagboard. type is large and 
eary to read. There are no col- 
oring or cut-out pages, for 
HIGHLIGHTS is meant to become 
part of each young subscriber's 
permanent library. 

HIGHLIGHTS appeals to a wide 
age range: from tots of 2 who 
love to lisien to its stories and 
do the simple preparation-for- 
reading exercises within its 
pages ... to 12-year-olds who 
find the biographies and asci- 
ence articles prime sources for 
school reports. A special annual 
Resource/Index issue, coming 
at the end of each calendar 
year, organizes each year's 1]- 
issue collection as 4 reference 
source, to be turned to again 
and again as the child's inter- 
ests and reading ability expand. 


HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN is 
not available on the newsstands 
but is sold by subscription only, 
for the editors feel that part of 
its value is itg continuing pro- 
gram of fresh, imaginative 
material. 


Tt ig sent addressed to the 
child himselj, something all his 
own in @ world where so much 
scems to be decided by adults. 
‘Where there are several chit- 
dren in the family, a single sub- 
scription may be shared in 
several names. 


For a relatively small price, 
HIGHLIGHTS brings your love 
and remembrance to children 
you treasure .. . not just at 
Christmas, but eleven times a 
year. The contribution mon- 
LIGHTS FOR CHILDREN can make 
to a child’s development. how- 
ever, as it reinforces reading as 
a pathway to pleasure and in- 
formation, is a gift that will 
last a lifetime. 


Ἐ This year give the mift that won't 
A be forgotten: give MIGHLUGHTS FOR 
CHILDREN. 


it card for every child on your 
Hist. Please add $1 per aubscription 
for gifts sent fo Canada or 83 else- 
where outside the U.S. 


Please send a subscription to H1¢ch- 
LIGHTS FOR CHILDREN gs my gift to: 


a 
Δ] 
ΠῚ 
a 
= 


. 


ouy state =p 
Sign gift card “from. 5 
11 © GSZN 


E 
i 
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sheet of paper. 


I refunded. 


2308 W. Fifth A 
ι Colambus, Obio 43216 
Boone 


Satisfection guaranteed or money ἢ 
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‘Jéwish influence’ 


“ . 

rémark assailed 
Washington 

Comments made by Gen. Gearge 8. 
Brown, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, about Jewish influence in the 
United States brought sharp criticism 
here Wednesday. 

A senior member of the House 
Armed Services Gommittee, Rep. 
Samuel S. Stratton (D) οἱ New York, 
said General Brown should 
“immediately and publicly repudiate 
the improper, inaccurate. and ill- 
advised remarks." 

President Ford later reportedly 
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termed the remarks “ill-advised and 
poorly handled.” Secretary of Defense 
James R. Schiesinger regards the 
remarks 85 “unfortunate and 
regrettable." a Pentagon spokesman 
said. but retains confidence in General 
Brown. The spokesman added the 
General “is ἃ stronger critic of himself 
on this episode than is anyone else.“ 

in a talk at a Duke University Law 
School meeting recently. General 
Brown was quoted as saying that a 
renewed oi! embargo might prompt 
Americans to “get tough-minded 
enough to set down the Jewish 
influence in this country and break that 
lobby.” 


‘UPI photo 


Guarding schoolchildren 


Children arrive at a primary school in Buenos Aires under the watch- 
ful eye of an Argentine soldier. The military has been called out by 
President Maria Estela Peron to guard schools following a series of 
anonymous telephone threats against the school system in a country 


wiere political violence is obviously affecting daily lite. 


* Canadians buy| * Rockefeller fights image - 


erass-ted beef 


Cont. 3: trom Page 1 


Oni; 26 years ago, almost all beef 
availatie in Canada was fed grass 
rather than grain prior to slaughter 
but an abundance of cheap grain 
caused a revolution in the cattle 
business. 

Consumers readily switched over to 
grain-fed beef, partly because the 
tenderness of grass-fed animals was 
only guaranteed in summertime when 
herds had been munching new range 
grass tor several weeks. 


Difference in feeding 


In winter, the grass-fed product was 
considered tough and inferior to the 
steers brought to slaughter weight on 
grain. 

The Vancouver-based Woodward's 
firm rounded up a supply of govern- 
ment-inspected animals for the ex- 
periment, and aged the product to its 
normal standards. 


It is believed to be the first time a 
major Canadian food retailer has 
tried to market grass-fed beef in 
many years. 

In recent weeks, cattlemen have 
warned that North America might 
have to return to grass-finished beef if 
grain crops remain average and 
prices stay high. 

Quebec cattle raisers, though they 
account for only a small proportion of 
Canada's beef production, grabbed 
national attention by publicly destroy- 
ing their unprofitable animals rather 
than marketing them at a loss. 


Vancouver experiment 


The Vancouver experiment gave 
consumers sirloin steak for $1.89 a 
pound, compared with $2.48 a pound 
for the same cut from a grain-fed 
steer. 

Hamburger was 75 cents a pound 
instead of 99 cents, and chuck roasts 
were selling for 69 cents a pound 
compared with $1.19 a pound for the 
grain-finished product. 

Shoppers flocked to the meat coun- 
ter to buy a cross-rib roast at 99 cents 
a pound, instead of $1.59. 


Store officials noted that ranchers 
are receiving 50 percent less this year 
for yearling steers. 

A light steer sold for 73 cents a 
pound last year, but ranchers are 
collecting only 25 cents this year. 
Medium-weight animals go for 80 
cents, instead of 68, heifers for be- 
tween 20 and 30 cents a pound against 
64 to 63 cents last year. 


Continued from Page t 

At this writing, the best assessment 
is that the Senate Rules Committee 
and the full Senate will approve it this 
year. But more difficulty may ensue 
in the House, which may not complete 
action this year. 

However, the prospects for appro- 
val of the nomination could be dam- 
aged beyond salvage should further 
revelations arise of a damaging na- 
ture — similar to the financing by 
brother Laurance of a book deroga- 
tory to 1970 Rockefeller opponent 
Arthur J. Goldberg. during that elec- 
tion campaign for governor of New 
York. 

President Ford, Senato Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield, House 
Speaker Carl Albert now ail consider 
the Rockefeller nomination — made 
nearly three months ago — top prior- 
ity in this lame-duck congressional] 
session. All express hope that action 
will be completed on the four-time 
former New York governor by year’s 
end. 

Senate Republican Leader Hugh 
Scott urges prompt action from now 
on. There is, he tells the Democratic- 
controlled Congress, ‘‘substantial evi- 
dence that Congress has fallen short 
of its responsibility in expediting 
these hearings and other actions."" 

Senator Scott reveals that the 
House Judiciary Committee, now in- 
vestigating the Rockefeller nomi- 
nation, will begin public hearings 
Nov. 21. The committee confirms this. 

Mr. Rockefeller will be first witness 
at those hearings, as he is this crisp 
Nov. 18 before the resumed Senate 
hearings. (Four days of hearings 
were held prior to elections. ) 

Senators do not question that his 


* Arafat asks UN for a ‘homeland’ 


Continued from Page 1 

They were not disappointed. The 
guerrilla leader, given head-of-state 
treatment and a standing ovation by 
the General Assembly, reiterated 
calls for Palestinian self-determina- 
tion, for a return of the Palestinian 
people to their homeland, and for ali 
the privileges of nationhood. 


Warfare justified 
He also justified guerrilla warfare 


against ‘oppression and repeated . 


the PLO demand for a secular Pales- 
tinian state that would include the 
area of Israel, ‘'We are struggling so 
that Jews, Christians, and Muslims 
may Hve in equality, enjoying the 
same rights and assuming the same 
duties, free from racial or religious 
discrimination,” he said. 

Yet his American and West Eu- 
ropean audience was looking for the 
promised signs of a new responsibility 
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Makarios plans return 


to Cyprus, presidency. 
Washington - 

Archbishop Makarios said 
Wednesday he intends to return to 
Cyprus and resume his role as ᾿ 
president, a post from which he was ~~ 
deposed last July, within the next few . 
weeks. 

The Archbishop met for 45 minutes 
with U.S. Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger at the State Department for . - 
the fourth time since he was ousted in _ 

a coup on the island. 


Watergate witness ae 
cites Hunt’s wife 
Washington 

Anthony Ulasewicz, the courier of Ra 
payments for the Watergate break-in 
team, said Wednesday that Watergate 
conspirator E. Howard Hunt's wife 
Dorothy was talking in terms of 
someone “blowing everything’ as early 
as July 30. 1972, writes Monitor 
correspondent Louise Sweeney. 

Mr. Ulasewicz, an unindicted co- 
conspirator in the Watergate cover-up 
trial, testified that in one of his many 
phone calls to Mrs. Hunt — the 
Watergate team's go-between — she 
sard Mrs. G. Gordon Liddy “‘was pretty 
near a nervous breakdown" over the 
Watergate burglary in which her 
husband had been involved and “if she. 
goes, it will blow everything.” 

Under close questioning, Mr. 
Ulasewicz, a former New York police 
detective, explained “the risk was that” 
she (Mrs. Liddy] would break down . 

. . . She would tell what she knew Ν 
about the incident, regarding her 
husband's part in the matter.” 

Mr. Ulasewicz testified that under 
orders he left a special package of 
$8,000 in cash at a national-airport 
drop for Mr. Liddy who picked it up. : 
The money was part of the $219,000 ᾿ 
total which Mr. Ulasewicz delivered to 
the break-in defendants and their 
representatives. 


ABC drops six shows, 
adds six for ’75 TV 
New York 


In an attempt to reverse the figures -~ 
which have made it a poor third in the - 
ratings race. American Broadcasting 
Company Wednesday announced that 
six shows have been canceled and six 
new programs scheduled to appear 
with staggered Premieres starting Jan.” 


experience and ability quality him for 
the vice-presidency, as Sen. Claiborne 
Pell (D) of Rhode Island tells him. 

What many members of Congress 
do seriously question is: 

Φ The motive, and net effect, of the 
sizable Rockefeller gifts — particu- 
larly the more than $600,000 to New 
York transportation official William 
J. Ronan. 

@ Reasons for and extent of the 
Rockefeller participation in the book 
by Victor Lasky critical of 1910 Rock- 
efeller opponent Goldberg. 

Under the watchful eyes of Senate 
Rules Committee members, Mr. 
Rockefeller gives his answers: 

@ That the gifts and loans were 
made in ‘‘the American tradition... 
to share — to help one’s neighbor in 
time of trouble.'’ He said that "ποῖ 
one. . . was designed to corrupt or did 
corrupt either the receiver or the 
giver.’ No ‘‘deal’’ was involved in the 
Ronan loans, later changed to gifts: 
they were made to help Mr. Ronan 
pian for his retirement, and ‘‘in 
appreciation of his friendship and our 
18 years of association." 

e@ Mr. Rockefeller said his intent 
and involvement in the Goldberg book 
episode was merely to help lawyer- 
Jack Wells — ‘a good political 
friend’’ — to find financial backers for 
the book: “1 wanted to help Jack."' He 
concedes that was ‘a mistake’; ‘‘I. 
should have killed this project in the 
beginning." 

Mr. Rockefelier says a statement 
he issued Oct. 10 was inaccurate 
because he had not then correctly 
remembered the facts surrounding 
the issue: subsequently he reconst- 
ructed them, he said, from conversa- 
tions with others. 


and moderation. Although he ap- 
pealed directly, hands and arms out- 
stretched, to the American people to 
support “‘our fighting people,” signs . 
of actual compromise were few. 

Most notable was his reference to 
accepting that ‘‘all Jews now living in 
Palestine who choose to live with us 
there in peace and without dis- 
erimination’’ would be included in 
"the Palestine of tomorrow." 

This appeared to be a change from 
the 1968 PLO covenant which would 
not accept in such a Palestinian state 
those. Jews who entered after the 
“Zionist invasion." 

His mission now, he said, was to 
appeal to a much changed UN for full. . 
support for Palestinian demands. 

“T have come bearing an olive 
branch and a freedom-fighter’s gun. | 

Do not let the olive branch fall from 
my hand," he said, 


‘| 16, writes Monitor Wi critic Arthur 


-| Unger. © 
Canceled shows are: “Nekia.” “The 
Sonny Comedy Hour,” “Paper Moon,” 
“The New.Land,"!"’ The Taxas. 


Wheelers,” and “Kodiak.” ".. -. 
New shows are: “The Hot | 
Battimore"’ (produced by Norman Lear, 


1} stars still unchosen), “Karen (with 
Karen Valentine),."Barney Miller"? (with ° 


Hal Linden), “Caribe" (with Stacey 
Keach), "S.WACT-T." (with Steve 
Forrest), and a néw version of “Toma” 
(this time starring Robert Blake). 


Ousier of Miss Watson 
draws’an angry reaction 
Washington 
President Ford's removal of Miss 
Barbara Watson, one of the senior 
blacks in the U.S. Government, from a 
icine, State Department post 


Barbara Watson 


has brought an angry reaction from a 
spokesman for the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP). i 

‘Clarence Mitchel, chief Washington 
lobbyist, tor the NAACP, charged that ἡ 
“'a cabal of officials in the State 
Department resorted to trickery. 
racism, and lying to get Miss Watson 
ousted.” She-was appointed by 
President Johnson in 1968. 


11 jailed in Armenia for 
forming nationalist party 


.Moscow 

Eleven young Armenians have been 
given jail sentences for organizing a 
nationalist non-Communist party in the 
Soviet Union, according to dissident 
physicist Andrei Sakharov. 

Mr. Sakharov told Western reporters 
that according to “completely reliable 
information" from Armenia, nine more 
Armenians have been arrested in the 


case since last month, reports Monitor ; 


correspondent Elizabeth Pond. . 
According to Mr. Sakharov, the ᾿ 
convictions ranged trom two to seven 
years, and were handed down for 


* Gas-tax rise 
‘still studied 


Continued from Page 1 


“T feel obligated to explore every 
viable method’’ to reduce energy 
consumption, Mr. Morton said. No- 
netheless, a gasoline tax ‘‘may be up 


against a congressional stonewall" - 
and would have to be part of an 


overall energy tax package. 

@ Aseries of energy-policy recom- 
mendations, drawn from the Project 
Independence report, will_be on the 
President's desk before the end of the 
year, Then President Ford will draw 
up his energy program to be an- 


nounced to the new Congress in his. 


State of the Union message in Janu- 
ary. 

@ Conservation or reduction ‘in 
energy demand will be fundamental 
to any such energy program for it is 
the ‘only valid, short-term tool we 
have,” Mr. Morton said. Conservation 
steps must concern themselves 
mostly with ‘‘backing us off from our 
use of imported oil,”’ he declared. 


@ Massive offshore leases of fed- 


eral oil lands {announced at 10 million: 


acores for 1975) have been an impor- 
tant ‘‘goal’”’ to ‘‘crank up our pro- 
gram.” While not predicting flatly 
how close to that figure the lease sales 
would actually come, he said: ‘We 
must now concern ourselves with the 
selectivity of the areas,’ keeping 
environmental considerations in 
mind. 


Large acreage considered 

Se listed some 16 million.acres of 
federal offshore lands now being 
considered for lease offerings in 1975. 
Only 40 to 50 percent, however, ac- 
tually may be leased. : 

The potential outer continental 
shelf lands include south Texas; the 
central Gulf (Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Alabama), southern California, 
Cook Inlet (Alaska), the Gulf of 


| Alaska, and the Baltimore Canyon in 


the Middle Atiantic area. 

The Gulf of Alaska lands, particu- 
larly, may not be ready by 1975 
because of ‘‘tremendous environmen- 
tal considerations.” Other areas, such 
as Georges Bank off New England, 
will not be offered 
potential is not as good."’ 

‘The nation’s energy policy gener- 
ally will have to cope with the two 
dominant problema — “price and 
risk’’ — as well as insuring adequate 
energy supplies in the long term, Mr. 

“any policy has fo be built around 
conservation — around eliminating 
risk or dependency on world political 


factors.” At the same time, energy). 
policy “has to create a climate to|- 


encourage Gomestic supply growth 
and diversification,’ he added. 


1 to Arms.”* 


* Governors 


“because the | 


“The review is al -comébdtiag, ‘Barry: 


Armenia. i 
This.is the second spi 


ek pers: 1- 
‘A series of arrests of. niationiakets that - f 
began last November ledto-s “Sentences. : 


πόα ‘Nations, N.Y. Ρ 
General Assembly, by.avote © 
| 01 77-has moved te callact more. 

Ὑ dues from ficfcountries anid. [688 from - 
the poor. ἀχκα πειὸ Nate Ne a 


Vittorio de Sica, 
italian filmmaker 


versatile craftsmen in the. histary of 
Italian film. A matinee idol'who  ”. 
charmed fans in Europe and-abroad; 
he. acted in pictures ranging: from his’ - 


: falletia, Maia: 
“The Maltese Government: has: - 
-published bills proposing thatthe | 
adaptation of Hemingway's ‘A Farewelt - Mediterranean island become a”) Ὁ 

: ἢ democratic | republic with 3: ‘president τ 
| Fepiacing: Britain's Queen Elizabeth as - 
head of'staté. The announcement did - 
riot indicate whether this would take’ 


Yet Mr. de Sica, who passéi onin * | 
Paris Wednesday, was best known as” ‘a 
prolific and innovative filmmaker, writes 
Monitor film critic David Stertit. - ΜΙ 

Among his.most admired movies are py Rae 
the early “Shoeshine” and “Gold of *:- 
“Naples,” while such earthy, arts as 

“Umberto Ὁ." and “The cycle Thier: 
are regarded as crucial works.in ἐπα ᾿ς 
neo-realist movement, which sought to : 
retum a@ poetic naturalism to the Italian - 
cinema: ᾧ “ὃ 

More recently, he shaped’the hit 

“Yesterday, Today, and Tombrrow,’ 
and “The Gaiden of the Figzi-" ὃ 
Continis, "οὐδε 


“The FBI has aivested. athenmber οἵ 
‘the Jawish Defense: Leaguewho ᾿ 
pubtiely: wowed to assassinate. ~*~ . 
Palestinian teader | Yasser Arafat during 
Mr. Arafat's stayin New York. FBI. ὁ 
agents arrested Russell Kéiner, the - 

Naik ‘s* ᾿ορδεαιοπεὶ Officer": “Tuesday 


Goki hita reco! 5185, an ounce in 
x London Wednesday. ‘The previous . 

-} record of $184.50 was set last Friday: 
“The price of gold hasbeen soaring ἡ 
since July, wher.ihe London Price was 
as tow as Ἰὰς ice: 

Nome, Alaska 
i “Alaska Gov. Wittian A; Egan has ΠῚ 

i called on President Ford to supply ." 
federal disaster assistance funds for" 

{ Alaska’s northwest Coastal” ἢ 
‘|-communttigs, including Nome, which 
are reportedly ‘experiencing Shortages 

| of food, power, and drinking water . 
“after Bering Sea waves whipped inland. - 
eee, causing, extensive arene: Ἴ 


no-fault insurance... ; 
“No-fault insurance covefage would : 
eliminate a major burden:on the civil - 
dockets of the nation’s courts and free 
judicial resources to deal more effec- 
tively with pressing criminal case-_ . 
‘loads. — U:S. Attorney General Wil- 
liam B.’Saxbe, endorsing εἰ ‘nationwide. 
system of no-fault insurance that would . 
provide virtually automatic: payments to - 
automobile-aceident victims. Mr. Saxbe -_ 
also said Wednesday that the no-fault 
concept could be used to-fight inflation | 
and that “proposals for’ extending no- . 
fault insurance coverage to: areas other.” 
than motor-vehicle liability should: be .᾿ 
explored. ba 


a ‘Washington 
δ Clarence Adamy, ΄΄-- 

“president of thé.National Association of : 

Food Chains, Say.he made a mistake 

when he said recently the average _ 

‘family wouid Save only 8 cents-a week 

“Of its food bit, supermarkets: - 7 

: retuned all their: profits ‘of shoppers. ᾿ 

_ Actually. supermarket profits average 8 ~ 

cents a person; Ὁς 36 cents a. soil 


CMe, eee the: collective: is 
-tnterested in worka which are. “well- 
τ Written, densely: ‘textured,:, semi-ex- 


tive's books — “Reruns : by. Mr: 
Baumbach,- ‘‘Twiddiedum Twaddle : 
dum” by: Mr.’ Spiefburg, an *Mu- . τ arnusing “τς and, unphilo- 
seu" by B. ἘΠ Friedman‘ ate; : sopbical: ne 
distributed maga is that: ‘George. | Wheir asked: ‘what he thinks of. the 
Braziller, Inc., a large distributor, books currently on the best-seller list, 
whose stock includes publications. of . μὲ said. rapidly,- “poor, brainless, 
the Smithsonian Institution Press,’ trendy, silly, soap operas, trite, and. 
been made exclusive’ distributor. “ ‘melodramatic. ΝΣ τ ; 

Michsel Braziller, an editor : : 
‘company, said’ of 118 heaves ma “προ τεσυίίοα, ὦ : ᾿ 
handie the cooperative’s output: Mr. Baumbach | added, - “quality 
fd bose μι seven tt boaeoeeat pooks.on the best-seller list are 
across America for. two years ‘and ‘flukes; they are usually written by 
became immediately aware of the . some Russian who‘has liad to leave. 
problem selling fiction. There‘ WAS” his country —-so the book is inter- 
tremendous resistance to fiction’... -" - esting for somé other reason. than just 
by bookstores, and I realized some: | “ good writing: " 
thing had to be ‘done. [Of.the 28,068. _. There have ‘been ‘ériticisms of thé 
titles published in 1972, for example, : . collective: that: ‘perhaps an outsider 
only 2,100 were new fiction. } - should choose the fiction: the collec- 

= - , tive decides. to it; that the $3,000 

Advance sales tallied. ες “Joan the μετ λον τεν ‘aske for from 
τ “The Fiction Collective is. ‘pritiging.: authors'-(to be paid. back from the 
books ‘out at prices people can.pay ~ book's profits): 15. ἴοο high;. and that 
[$7.95 for -hardbacks and $8.95 for. _ thers are no women in the collective. 
paperbacks] and is making selections ‘Mr. Baumbach.responds that if 
primarily on esthetic grounds’ -~.and someone other-than the authors in the 
πὸ other pubiisher in America ts dotiig. - ‘colléetive ‘chose ‘their selections, it 
that; marketing always comes first,” - . would be’ just like a publishing house. . 

Mr. Braziller explained that - ‘He'says the group hopes to.get some - 
cause the coliective’s books, ‘unlike’ foundation grants sdon, which would 
those of most publishers, dre brought: ‘reduice'to'$1,000 the amountt-put up by © 
out simultaneously in hardback-and: ‘the author. Fie alzo says the collective 
paperback, their advance - sales has asked.womén to’ submit manu- 
bookstores: ‘have been threé :times ~" ‘scripts, ‘but that so: far’ they elther. . 
what one. of Braziller's . own. first. already have ‘book. contracts or they 
hardback novels had been. ‘don't have the $8,000: 5, ὃ 


Continued from Page 1 ᾿ ‘Act ot ‘i972. irarther; the thie White ‘House 

- Federal officials, stressing | the ad will. geek approval td transfer $15 
verse’ ‘economié effects of million from ‘other accounts to bolster’ - 
present oil deficiency,” as one source’ ‘erivirontnerital stu 
put it, say “exhaustive” environmen » “pitimé he ‘two-day ednfer- 
tal studies will precede any drilling ‘sdid a federal official, ‘is to net 


gress. 
The President” iso will: “asi: Oo ‘operate out of a harbor, ‘such as. New 


gress to authorize an additional’ $3 - York or Boston,..if the state takes a 
taillion this year in oo ‘hard line a maar acco 


Prince Charies, heir to the British 
throne, has made his first excursion- 
into journalism — snd his editor said- 
“itisn'tbad for afirstattempt” -- 

Prince Charles wrote a book revi 
in the latest issue of Britain's fore- 
most humorous. “magazine, Ἶ 


iMacs ‘the Prinoa now 
sked to write.an article in his 


‘but “whether he rae dni 


‘Christian 
churches — 


While growth of some U.S. Christian 
churches stagnates, fundamentalist 
groups thrive. And many individuals 
turn in new directions to put mean- 
ing into their tives. All of this reflects 
a growing spiritual quest for guiding 
values in an era of disruptive 
change. : 


By Frederic Hunter 
Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 
Mona Pickett was never a ‘'Jesus freak."’ But she 


drives here from Norwalk (50 miles each round trip} 
three times every weekend to attend Calvary Chapel, 


probably the best known of all the Jesus movement. 


churches, and she considers herself a ‘‘Jesus person.”* 

Christianity obviously has meaning for Mona Pick- 
ett, and for most of the other 3,000 young people filling 
the chapel this evening for the regular Saturday night 
rock concert. : 4 d 

Mona Pickett’s interest in Christianity. was not 
triggered by any freaky, far-out experiences in her 
life. Instead there was a kind of void. 

Her parents were divorced when she was nine. She 
lived with her father and sister until she went to 
college. Then her father moved to another city with a 
woman friend, leaving Mona, whose sister had 
married by then, on her own. Unable to pay her bills, 
she left college. She took a job as a bookkeeper, 


smoked a litile pot, and kept resisting pressure from a. 


boyfriend of four years to get married. ‘I just didn’t 
feel ready for marriage,’ she'says. a 

After attending Calvary Chapel for six months, she 
found the courage to take a stand about the engage- 
ment — and broke it. Since then, she has* gotten a 
better job. She bought a needed car and feels that her 
life is progressing — steadily, if not spectacularly. 
Earlier this year, she was ‘‘saved”’ following a Sunday 
service. Through this experience, she says, more 
meaning has flowed into her life. 5 

Mona Pickett's story is ordinary. But it is importan' 
because it shows what religion and the new spiritual 
searching in America are all about. They are about 
meaning. - 

That, at least, is the contention of Rev. Dean M. 
Kelley, a member of the National Council of Churches’ 
department of social justice. . 

‘In his book, ''Why Conservative Churches Are 
Growing," Mr. Kelley explains, ‘Man has a deep 
craving to make coherent sense of his life within a 
framework of ultimate meaning. If that craving is not 
satisfied to a substantial degree for most men, their 
whole society is in trouble.” 

Mr. Kelley regards the Jesus movement as 8 
“symptom of unsatisfied hunger for meaning.” * ᾿ 

There are problems for Christian churches in 
slaking this hunger. One is that traditional religion 

does not seem to fit in very well with the way most 

Americans live today. ‘The religious movement or 
organization,”’ claims Mr. Kelley, “18 vigorous and 
effective in direct proportion to certain qualities 

(absolutism, conformity, fanaticism, strictness, ex- 
clusivity, and so on) which_are not very congenial to 
the cosmopolitan, urban-industrial, highly educated, 
pluralistic society in which itoperates today.” 

Another problem is the current distrust of large 


organizations. This is one reason America ‘can, 


experience a religious ferment amid widespread 
skepticism about organized religion. This skepticism 
explains why “gurus,” discipleship, and personal 
relations seem important to many spiritual seekers 
today. x ef 


- Aclimate of national and personal self-doubt would 
seem propitious for organizations dealing with ulti- 
mate meanings. Instead, according to Mr. Kelley,. 
most of the “mainline” Protestant denominations. 
have entered what he regards as a period of virtually 
irreversible decay. Σ 

But conservative denominations are benefiting from 
today's spiritual ferment. Many of them — Southern 
Baptists, Mormons, Seventh-Day Adventists, Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses, Church of_the Nazarene — are 
making yearly membership gains. 

According to the 1974 Yearbook of American 
»Churches, some 131 million Americans (62.4 percent of 
the population) belonged to the churches listed there. 
But only 62 million of them were considered ‘‘full, 
communicant, or confirmed members." 
total membership rose some 35,000 (.03 percent gain) 
over the previous year, the number of ‘‘full members” 


- dropped by three million... 


These statistics do not include members of indepen- 
dent churches, most practitioners of Eastern reli- 
gions, or members of the “‘cultic underground.” These 
people represent a statistically insignificant group. 
But they are important elements of America’s 
religious ferment. 

Church membership gains now lag behind popu- 


. lation increase. Analysts account for the diminishing 


gains by pointing to declining population growth, 
increased mobility, the fact that more people spend 
weekends away from home, and the reduced stigma 
attached to claiming no church affiliation. 

During 1972, according to = Gallup poll, only 40 
percent of adult church members attended services as 
often as once a week. . 

In an interview, Mr. Kelley termed membership 
losses of the mainline denominations a result of their 
“not dealing effectually with the meaning questions. 


‘“They have been imitating technology,”’ he says. 
“They have been leading social movements, political 


activities, revolution. These are all technological, agree to consider the Christian way. ἄρ ast 


activities."’ 

Merhbership gains, Mr. Kelley stresses, do not 
mean that the conservatiye churches are handling the 
meaning questions ‘‘wellL” “But at least they're 
trying,” he says. ‘At least they’re out there talking.” 

Another view of conservative church strength is 
presented by Lowell D. Streiker and Gerald S. Strober 
in their book ‘Religion and the New Majority."’ At this 
time, they say, the’ general religious convictions of 
Americans have a “natural affinity’’ for those of the 
conservative churches. ; 

“Fundamentalism,"’ they write, ‘flourishes, not 
when things are bad, but when it appears that they 
could get appreciably worse.” 

They add, ‘‘Probably the greatest single reason for 
the growth of fundamentalism is the persistent decline 
in the habitual optimism of the American people.” 

‘Whatever the reasons for the changed fortunes of 
America’s Christian churches, an age crying out for 
meaning should-represent a time of church opportu- 
nity. Many churches and church leaders are trying to 
meet this challenge. Three movements are helping 


- them put meaningful experience back into American 


Christianity. 
One is the Jesus movement of which Mona Pickett is 
a part. Another is the charismatic renewal, which 


emphasizes deeply felt experiences nows as “gifts of © 


the Holy Spirit.’ The third mvolves 
Christianity’s basic meaning in today’s world. 

This third movement is hardly new. Discovering 
Christianity’s meaning is the work of every gener- 
ation, and the specific concern of theology. But the 
cultural revolutions of the past decade make that work 
imperative just now. 

What this rediscovery means to local churches is an 
impulsion to demonstrate concern for people. 


elderly, as weii as strengthening the ministries for 

- their young. More and more, social action involves, 
not marching in demonstrations, but meeting specific 
needs of specific neighborhood people. 

Increasingly, people go to church by choice rather 
than by social tradition. They seek personal in- 
volvement, persona! contact, and answers to personal 
needs. If the trend toward financial retrenchment 
continues, churches will need this personal in- 

_ volvement to survive. 

While a quiet, widespread reappraisal of Christian 
purpose has been going on, the Jesus movement and 
the charismatic renewal have been stirring things up 
in the churches. By and large, they were phenomena 
that could not have been predicted. 


Today they are more important for their influence 
and the spirit of revival they spread than for the 
number of lives they have changed. 


“The Jesus movement has been absorbed into the 
churches,” says Duane Pederson, editor-publisher of 
the Hollywood Free Paper, perhaps the best known of 
the spontaneous publications through which the 
movement reached the street culture of the late 1960's. 
“Tt's still very much alive. It’s still very viable." 


After a period of only sporadic publication, the 
Hollywood Free Paper is appearing monthly with 2 
circulation of 250,000 copies, down from a maximum of 
one million. Some 8,500 Jesus kids still give it out on 
the streets. 

Joel House is an example of how Jesus movement 
institutions now operate. ‘One of our hopes,” says 
Jerome ‘Hannaman, chaplain at the Los Angeles 
“Christian home" for young men, “‘is to take the Jesus 
kid who's tripping on religion, who hasn’t made the 
transition between his enthusiastic ‘high’ and the real 
world, and get 8 foundation under him."’ 

In the first 18 months of its operation, Joel House has 
worked with some 400 transients. House residents 


Capable of handling about 18 men af a time, the 
institution offers them free room and board, a family 
atmosphere (including a ‘‘mom and dad"), and a 


rehabilitation program. As Mr. Hannaman terms it,. 


Joel House is “8 place where they can stop and look at 
their lives, a place where they don't have to fight for 
food or shelter. It's cruel out there on that street.”” 

The message of Joel House is how to ‘‘get it 
together” on the basis of the Bible. The aim is clearly 
religious: to build Christian character. But as it does 
this, Joel House also reintroduces lost and searching 
young men to the basic cultural values honored in the 
conservative churches. 

Thus, while primarily offering religious answers, 


* institutions such as Joel House have‘also played an 


important sociological role. They have helped in- 
tegrate a disenchanted generation into the main- 
stream of American life. 
The Jesus movement saw Christians go outside the 
- churches to spread one of their faith’s basic ex- 
periences: spiritual rebirth. By contrast, the cha- 
rismatic renewal works from within. The experiences 
about which it is built are called the ‘‘gifts af the Holy 
Spirit." These include prophecy, healing, and dis- 
cernment of spirits (distinguishing good from evil 
spirits as discussed by Paul in the Bible, I Cor. 12:3- 
11). But the basic event of the charismatic renewal 
(Greek ‘charisma’ means ‘“‘gift’’) is speaking in 


* tongues. This is the articulate, but unintelligible 
” speech associated with religious ecstacy among early 


Christians. 

Biblical authority for charismatic renewal stems 
from the account (in Acts 2) where Jesus’ disciples 
spoke ‘‘with other tongues as the Spirit gave them 
utterance.” 

Because the disciples’ tongues-speech occurred on 


Churches are developing special ministries for their --- the day of Pentecost, the movement is also known as 
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«3, Joel House, a 

"+ Jesus movement 
home for transient 
young men in Los 
Angeles, provides 
8 place to “get it 
together’ on the 
basis of the Bible. 


By Richard Altman 


Pentecostalism, or Neo-Pentecostalism, in view of the 
fact that tongues-speech first burst across America in 
the early 1900's. It led to the establishment of 
“classical" Pentecostal churches and denominations 
such as the Assemblies of God. 

The charismatic renewal has been under way for 15 
years. Unlike its original manifestation in the United 
States, this form of Pentecostalism has made signifi- 
cant inroads into virtually every large Protestant 
denomination. It has played an even more important 


role in the Roman Catholic church. For the estimated * 


350,000 Catholic charismatics, it has bolstered reli- 
gious commitment at a time when reforms have 
shaken the authority of their church. 

If tongues-speech is the most widespread ‘‘gift’’ 
experienced by charismatics, healing also plays an 
important part in the movement, although it is hard to 
estimate how widespread it is. Kathryn Kuhiman, one 
of America’s best-known evangelists, has made 
healing the basis of her ministry. Although not 
avowedly a charismatic, Miss Kuhlman relates the 
healings that occur at her ‘‘miracle services" to a 
baptism by the Holy Spirit. 

“I'm not a healer,"" Miss Kuhlman stressed in an 
interview. “1 don't heal. God’s the one who does the 
healing.”’ 

Trying to explain the phenomenon of healing, she 
says, ‘'It’s a love thing. When I walk on that stage, it’s 
like a baptism of love that comes over me. Love is 
something you do. It’s sort of that we get our minds off 
ourselves.’’ 

The growth of the renewal has led to the establish- 
ment of charismatic fellowships and communions 
within the mainline denominations. It has caused the 
formation of charismatic schools as well as com- 
Tunes and nonresidential “‘households’’ where mem- 
bers gather several times each week for meals and 
informal services. It has brought about some inter- 
denominational worship. It has convinced some that 
anecumenical movement could be built on the basis of 
common experience regardless of doctrinal differ- 
ences. 

But it has also led to strife. If tongues-speaking 
Pied those who have felt it, it upsets many who have 
not. 

Some critics are wary of the renewal's emphasis on 
emotional experience. In his book '‘The New Super- 
Spirituality,’’ Francis A. Schaeffer notes, ‘‘The new 
Pentecostais put their emphasis on the external signs 
themselves instead of on content.’’ But he warns, 
“Any external sign can be duplicated or counter- 
feited."” 

Some critics distrust the tongues-experience alto- 
gether. They assert -that it is neither uniquely 
Christian nor wholly spiritual. How then, they ask, can 
it be an authentic “ΒΕ of the Holy Spirit"? 

Charismatics are also accused of being elitist and 
therefore divisive. If tongues-speaking is truly a gift of 
God, the question arises: Are those who receive this 
gift better than those who do not? Are the spiritual 
lives of non-tongues-speakers still partly unfulfilled? 

Where the renewal is headed is not yet clear. At this 
point, most charismatics do not want to form their 
own denomination. | 

The Jesus movement and the charismatic renewal 
have probably challenged American Christianity 
more than any other religious movements in the past 
decade. Although the Jesus movement has brought 
meaning to the life of Mona Pickett, it is not yet clear 
that it and the charismatic renewal provide answers 
to the meaning-questions perplexing the churches. 
They may merely be symptoms of the desperate 
hunger of today’s society for meaning — meaning that 
speaks to the whole of man: to his intellect and 
emotions, his intuition and his heart. 


Next: East meets West 


Melvin 
Maddocks 


Fantasy for 
unemployed . 
writers 


᾿ ἜΣΕΙ starving young writer has a 
favorite fantasy. Generally it’s your 


‘basic stumble-on-a-million-dollars sce- 


nario that goes roughly like this: 
You're walking down the street, 


ends) the object feels like a 
boulder. You bend down to rub 


> smarting big toe and — what do you’ 
- know? — there’s this huge roll of bills. 
. - Nothing smaller than a $50. 


Well, of course, you take it to your 


‘nearest police station at a dog-trot. As 


sitting in a nearby cafeteria, 


usual lunch of catsup-and-water, a 
Silver Cloud Rolls-Royce pulls up out- 
side and the chauffeur enters, looking 
rather lke Alistair Cooke. After a 
moment of Lor about, he ap- 
proaches your 6. 

“Pardon me, sir, but are you the 
young man who picked up the money on 
the street?” 

, 


4 & 
. Before you kmow it, you're in the 
Silver Cloud, beside: 


this marvelous old gentleman with a 
walrus moustache and popping eyes — 


‘is it that winged collar he’s wearing? 


You can't take your popping eyes off 
his gold-knob cane, or his pearl-gray 
spats either, for that matter. 

The money you picked up was the 
first $100,000 ever earned by this 
Fabulous Financier next to you. He 
was, it seems, on the way to his private 
interior decorator with the idea af 
having this sentimental, quite irrepla- 
ceable souvenir converted into walipa- 
per for his billiard room. 

This money changed his life for htm, 
he says, laying ἃ gloved hand on your 
pateched-denim elbow. Now, Old Mon 
eybags promises, it will change your 
lie, too. - 

The conversation takes ἃ personal 
turn: 

OM: You're a writer, you say? 
You: Yes sir. ᾿ 

OM: What sort of things do you 
‘write? 7 

You: Well, poetry and short stories, 
and I'm working on this play, ‘“‘Amer- 
iea!,’* in which the characters all wear 
temnis clothes and Aztec masks, . . . 

OM: Have you ever thought of biog- 
raphy? 


You: No sir. 

OM: No? Well, you see, I've led this 
rather interesting life, if I do say so 
myself, and I've formed some very 
definite opinions about the world. The 
problem is, I'm not very good with 
words. But if I had a collaborators — 
somebody who could say itforme. .. . 


“κα fb 


Once a week you sit with OM in his 
study, transferred panel by panel from 
one of the smaller but choicer castles 


on the Rhine. Pacing up and down ona - 


rug purchased from the Shah of Iran 
(before the ofl days), you read what 
you have shaped out of last week's 
dictation. OM is barely up to his first 
sled — shades of ‘'Citizen Kane.” This 
could take forever. You hope. 


After ‘‘work,” there's lunch. Nothing 
special. Just the most marvelous Vich- 
ysoisse and cheese souffle, with choco- 
late mousse for dessert. Emough to 
spoil a starving writer for the rest of 
the week. But fortunately you're no 
longer starving. By your plate, in a 
discreet blue envelope, six $100 bills 
rest — the piece de resistance. How 
beautifully green goes with blue! 


Too fantastic, you say? But a writer 
wouldn't be a writer without a certain 
knack for visions, would he? Besides 
fact, as usual, is stranger than fiction. 
This column of fantasy-revisited was 
prompted by a Wall Street Journal ad 
for Life's Legacy, Ltd. 


4 fb 


“Life’s Legacy,”’ reads the sales 
pitch, ‘is a creation of an innovative 
and understanding enterprise that pro- 
vides an unusual opportunity for you to 
give your family, friends, relatives, co- 
workers and yourself the greatest 
feeling of sharing life's thoughts, ex- 
periences and philosophy in the com- 
pilation of an autobiographical book 
made just for you.” Hard-bound, in- 
cidentally, with an accompanying tape 
cassette. “Everyone has a story to 
tell,"" and an “experienced staff of 
capable writers” waits to hear yours. 

The moral for all starving young 1974 
writers? If the fantasy doesn't come to 
you, you go to the fantasy — and while 
you're there, incorporate it. 


A Monday and Thursday feature 
by the Monitor’s columnist-at-large. 


— 
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Eat-now, pay-later grocery plans 


By David T. Cook 
Business-financia] correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

With food bills an ever larger item 
in family budgets, a small but grow- 
ing number of U.S. supermarkets are 
offering shoppers eat-now, pay-later 
plans. 

The ultimate impact of inflation 
now can be postponed at almost 300 
supermarkets where purchases may 
be paid for with bank credit cards as 
well as the more conventional cash or 
check. 


currently are not permitting grocery 
stores to accept their cards, 

“We have a high-ticket-item tm- 
age," an American Express card 
spokesman notes. ‘‘Of course grocer- 
les are fast becoming that,’ he adds. 


Cards used for specials 


Supermarket shoppers appear to 
use credit cards largely ‘‘when spe- 


Growing number of supermarkets 
now accepting bank credit cards 


credit cards, it expected suburban 
customers to be the most heavy 
chargers. In the two months the chain 
has offered a card-payment plan, it 
has been ‘getting some rather active 
use in the inner city," a spokesman 
says. 

While credit-card use at ἃ super- 
market often grows with time, there 
are no reports that cash and checks 
have been supplanted as the most 


The number of consumers whose 
grocery bills come on a monthly 
credit card statement has “picked up 
quite a lot’ in recent months, says 
Robert Hensel, 2 National Bank- 
Americard, Inc. (NBI) official. Local 
banks offer BankAmericard through 
a licensing arrangement with NBI. 

The two major bank credit cards, 
Master Charge and BankAmericard, 
account for the vast majority of U.S. 
supermarket plastic payment plans, 
Mr. Hensel's statistics indicate. 

Travel and entertainment card 
companies, like American Express, 


cials come out” and they are Jow on 
cash, says Glen Eley, assistant con- 
troller of the Imperial Foodtown, Inc., 
chain in Dayton, Ohio. In addition to 
snapping up specials, credit cards are 
frequently used for ‘impulse buy- 
ing,” Mr. Eley adds. 

The number of credit-card pur- 
chases goes up to around 3 percent of 
total sales in stores in wealthy subur- 
ban towns, Mr. Eley says. 

But patterns of credit-card use 
sometimes surprise supermarket offi- 
cials. When Dominick’s Finer Foods 
chain in Chicago began accepting 


common payment methods. 


Small portion of sales 


Even though the A. J. Bayless chain 
has accepted both BankAmericard 
and Master Charge since 1989, credit- 
card sales still account for only 5 to7 


percent of sales, says Robert Dillard, 
Bayless vice-president. : 


Despite growing acceptance, super- 
market credit card plans are still an 
says Vic 
Hirsh, National Association of Food 


“isolated’* phenomenon, 


Chains spokesman. 


Tne chains that do accept bank 
cards have motives for their decision 
that go beyond wanting to increase 
customer convenience. 


Credit cards offer the “opportunity 
τὸ reduce expenses by leveling the 
work load.’ gays Kenneth Gelsert, 
finance vice-president of Ralph's 
Markets, a southern California chain. 
Credit cards theoretically allow cus- 
tomers to shop at thelr convenience 
rather than crowding stores on com- 
mon paydays. 


Another motive for credit card 
acceptance Js the desire to see the size 
of the average tab go up. The Bayless 
chain, in Phoenix, Ariz.. reports its 
average credit-card purchase ts three 
times that of its average cash sale. 


Larger purchases spread out more 
evenly during the month often allow a 
store to cut its labor costs, grocers 
say. 

Credit-card plans also allow mar- 
kets to reduce bad-check losses. And 
the 3 or 4 percent of stores that offer 
in-house credit plans can ‘‘cut costs 
substantially’’ by switching to bank 
operated plans, says Roger Conant, 
an official of a Connecticut bank. 


By Pete Main start photographer 


Cash 'n’ carry—no longer the only way 


French economic data 
risk public’s alarm 


@ Phone-Poulenc, the country's 
jargest producer of artificial fibers, is 


drastically reducing output for at 


least three months. Cotton and wool 
manufacturers report an almost total 
‘absence of orders. 

Φ in Greater Paris one group of 34 


dications of an economic slump. A 
sampling: 

Φ The U.S.-controled Ideal Stan- 
dard, with 5,885 employees in France, 


By Philip W. Whitcomb 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


construction firms has canceled a 
large land purchase, abandoned con- 
struction of 8,141 living units on land 
already purchased, and canceled 48 
projects for offices and housing for 
which permits had already been ob- 


Paris 


France's day-by-day economic 
news is producing a picture of layoffs 
and work cutbacks, deficits and 
strikes. 

The outlook is not so bad as in 
Britain and Italy, but is far worse 
than in Germany, France's constant 
rival. 

As it circulates, the news risks a 
dangerous shift of public opinion, so 
that every presidential proposal for a 
remedy must be made in tones of 
calm confidence. 

Mixed in with reports of ‘'steady 
industrial growth" are daily in- 


is discharging 1,460. Labor unions 
claim the firm's next move will be to 
close the Aulnay plant, with 2,500 
workers. 


Volume cut 

e All the automakers, including 
Chrysler, are laying off workers for a 
few days ata time (but usually paying 
a 60 percent wage). 

@ France's 235,000 large and small 
construction companies are said to 
have cut their work volume by one- 
third. One major firm, the Laita 
Construction Company at Quimperle 
in Brittany, declared itself bankrupt. 


tained. 


Exports banned 

@ The wool-washing capital of the 
world, Mazamet, in southwestern 
France, is in trouble. Nearly half the 
40 long-established firms are af- 
fected. 


The firms, with about 1,780 skilled 
employees, depend on the export of 


sheepskins from Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Australia. The skins are washed. 
the wool removed, 
hides sold to manufacturers. 

When the price of wool rose, how- 


then woo) and 


ever. the Australians decided to clip 
their own wool. Two months ago 
Argentina and Uruguay both banned 
the export of skins. 

The Paris airport system, which 
includes Orly. Bourget, and the new 
Roissy. will lose more than $20 million 
this vear and is raising its fees 15 
percent. 

In addition. France's export-import 
results for the first six months of 1974 
gave little ground for optimism: 

Aggravated by hefty increases in 
import costs of ofl and other raw 
materials, France's net trade deficit 
grew from two-thirds of a billion 
dollars in the first half of 1973 to 
almost $4 billion the first half of 1974. 


The number of registered unem- 
ployed rises every week, now at 2.5 
percent of the “active population.” 
The total, including unregistered, is 
believed to be about 3.3 percent. 

Strikes have become a way of life. A 
post office, telephone, and telegraph 
strike. though it began entirely with- 
out union sponsorship, has managed 
to hobble the economy. 


U.S. oil upswing? 


Owing to an upswing in domestic 
drilling, a reversal of the downward 
trend in U.S. oll output is in sight, 
according to the American Petroleum 
Institute. 

The oil-industry group said that 
U.S. drillers searching for oll and gas 
completed 22.719 wells in the first nine 
months. This is 27 percent above the 
same 1973 period and the highest level 
of completions since 1968. 

These efforts, as well as higher 
crude prices and the use of improved 
recovery technology, have begun to 
slow the decline in output, the in- 
stitute says. 

Equipment shortages. however, 
and the long lead times required to 
develop newly discovered fields may 
prevent domestic-oll output from ris- 


ing for another two to three yeurs 
Currently, domestic output ts run- 

ning at 8.5 million barrels Gatly, down 

from 1970's high of 9.4 million barreis. 


Some favor offshore oil 


Community leaders on the East and 
Gult Coasts aren't about to welcome 
more offshore oil and gas drilling with 
open arms. 

But more than two-thirds of the 
community leaders In etght cities are 
“favorably inclined'’ toward in- 
creased offshore drilling because they 
think it will be necessary to meet oll 
demand, according to a poll done for 
the American Petroleum Institute. 

The strongest factor shaping fuvor- 
able attitudes toward offshore drilling 
15 a widespread agreement that oll 
demand by 1985 will be ‘substantially 
greater’ than it is today. 


South African ‘lag’ 
draws rebuff at UN 


By David Anable 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


United Nations, ΝΥ. 


The UN General Assembly has 
spurned South African promises of 
reforms. 

In voting to bar South Africa from 
further participation in this year's 
General Assembly — but not from UN 
membership — the overwhelming UN 
majority appears to have been driv- 
ing home the point that. in its view, 
promises ... promises ... are not 
enough. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
UN action will, as African nations 
aver, spur faster change in South 
Africa. Or whether it will be counter- 
productive, prompting an affronted 
Pretoria to withdraw the hand of 
friendship it has lately been waving 
toward any black-African state pre- 
pared to grasp it. 

Ambassador recalled 


The South African Government's 
immediate reaction was to recall UN 


ambassador Roelof Botha home for 
“urgent consultations’ and to freeze 
its $1 million annual contribution. 

What is certain, in thé unanimous 
view of Western nations, is that the 
UN Charter has been damagingly 
breached and a dangerous precedent 
set. Will Israel be next? some ask. 


At worst, say the gloomiest Western 
observers, this could even mark the 
beginning of the end of the United 
Nations as a credible world organiza- 
tion. 


Ruling challenged 


‘Tuesday's vote was precipitated by 
a controversial ruling by this year's 
General Assembly President, Al- 
geria's Abdelaziz Bouteflika: that 
the General Assembly's repeated re- 
jections of South African credentials 
meant that “the General Assembly 
refuses to have the delegation of 
South Africa participate in its work.”’ 


U.S. Ambassador John Scali in- 
stantly challenged the ruling as ille- 


Delta is ready 


you are: 


Ready ro fly you to 98 cities in the Western 


hemisphere. And you'll like flying Delza, the 
airline run by professionals. People like Cindi 


Shubert, Seewardess. 


She walks over 5 miles on a typical flight. 
She offers you 2 pillow, comes around with maga- 
zines, briefs you on safety procedures, brings you 
your choice of drinks, serves your meal, answers 
your questions, helps your children, points out landmarks 


and takes your tray. 
And she rakes ic all in stride. 
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Rejected delegation 


Ambassador Botha and delegates 
Hanekom and Matanzima 


gal under the UN Charter and in 
direct conflict with previous presi- 
dents' rulings. ᾿ 

Brushing aside these . arguments, 
the General Assembly, with the ex- 
ception of virtually all the Western 
and a few Latin American nations, 
voted 91 to 22 with 19 abstentions to 
uphold Mr. Bouteflika's decision. 

South African frustration over such 
UN attitudes was expressed to this 
correspondent on a previous occasion 
by Ambassador Botha. At the time of 
the Security Council debate on South 
African membership, he said: 

“Everything we do is inherently 
evil to the United Nations. We can do 
nothing right. Changes that we try to 
effect, new steps that we are trying to 
take, a greater realization on our part 
of the need for change — what do we 
get for this? Being slapped back all 
the time." 


Flouting of decisions cited 

On the other hand, black Africans 
point to South Africa's continued 
flouting of UN decisions on Namibia 
{South West Africa) and Rhodesia, as 
well as its repressive apartheid poli- 
cies at home. 

References to South African modi- 
fications, for instance, to segregated 
sports laws meet with the tart African 
rejoinder: ‘‘You cannot live by sports 
alone.” - 

Some Western sources term the 
Bouteflika decision as an Arab trade- 
off for African backing in the forth- 
coming Palestine debate. 

In addition they discern hypocrisy 
as well as precedent in the vote. 


Ambassador Scali in his speech made 


the point that ‘‘South Africa is not the 


only member state whose govern- 


ment is not chosen by free elections 


Price spiral pushes 
use of substitutes 


By Curtis J. Sitomer 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Los Angeles 

Cut down on candy, cookies, soda 
pop, ice cream, and the rest of sugar- 
Packed foodstuffs — that is the re- 
sponse of at least one consumer group 
to spiraling sugar prices across the 
United States_. 

The group is American Consumers 
Together (ACT). One of its officials, 
Aline Mathews, a leader of the na- 
tional meat boycott in the spring of 
1973, calls for sugarless days.as well 
as sugarless weeks. 

In reiterating plans for consumers 
not to buy sugar products on Tues- 
days and Thursdays and to boycott 
sacks of sugar during the first week of 
December and January, she said: 

“We hope this will have a real 


impact on prices, If it does — and the 
cost of sugar comes down to a 
tolerable level, say $1 for five pounds 
— we'll drop the boycott. If not, we 
may have to take more stringent 
action,"’ she says. iSugar prices in 
many places average $2.25 for five 
pounds.) 


Organization exists 
The leader of the California-based 
,consumer lobby insists that a sugar 
boycott can be even more effective 
than the meat boycott of 1973. ᾿ 
“The other took weeks to organize, 
and we don’t have to go through that 
again. People are already angered at 
the rapid rise in price. Also sugar is 
not ike meat, which is perishabie,’’ 
she points out. 


However, while ACT has actively 
moved toward a boycott, another 
West Coast consumer group, Fight 
Inflation Together (FIT) has not yet 


‘Consumers consider sugar boycoit 


decided whether to support this move. 


“Actually, if we're going to boycott 
sugar, we should do it completely — 
not just have sugariess days;"’ says 
FIT spokesperson Betty Binder. 


Substitutes urged 

This group Js already urging mem- 
bers to look for sugar substitutes 
when at all possible. Among other 
things. they suggest: Bake cakes and 
bread with bananas instead of sugar: 
use saccharin or honey in hot drinks: 
buy natural whole grain cereals, like 
rolied oats, which has sugar content; 
top desserts with dried fruits, figs, or 
dates; substitute fresh fruit and fruit 
juices for carbonated drinks; refuse 
to buy canned vegetables, such as 
peas and string beans, that use sugar. 


“This whole thing can be a blessing 
in disguise’ insists Mrs. Binder. 
“Sugar is not only expensive. It's a 
poor nutritional food.”’ 5 


Public employees look for gains in ’75 


Collective bargaining one of major goals 


By a Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Los Angeles 

Backers of collective-bar, 
employees in the United States see 
major gains for 1975. 

They cite the Democratic and prola- 
bor election landslide on Nov. 5 as the 
main reason. 

“Some form of collective bargain- 
ing almost will certainly be available 
to public employees [next year]," 
insists a spokesman for the Coalition 
of American Public Employees 
(CAPE). 

This umbrella group — which rep- 
resents the giant National Education 
Association (NEA) and American 
Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees (AFSCME), 
among others — is pushing a packet of 
national legislation which would arm 
teachers and government workers 
with negotiation weapons, including 
the right to strike. 

Privately, this lobby admits that 
the bill with the best chance for early 
success is one which would simply 
extend the benefits of the National 
Labor Relations Act to public employ- 
ees. 


Rights acquired slowly 
On the state level, collective bar- 


where all adults are entitled to vote.” | gaining rights for those on public 


payrolls have come slowly. 

But advocates see good prospects of 
comprehensive new laws in Cal- 
ifornia, Indiana, Kentucky, Missourt, 
and Montana. 

Now 12 states provide broad-based 
collective bargaining rights to teach- 
ers and public workers. Most others 
have some form of *‘meet-and-con- 
fer" arrangements. 

“Strike” rights are granted only in 
Hawail, Minnesota, and Pennsylva- 
nia. Provisions apply primarily to 
teachers. In the island state, they are 
narrowly defined. In Minnegota,''nor- 
essential" 
employers refuse to submit to binding 
arbitration. And in Pennsylvania, 
strikes are banned during arbitration 
— but permitted afterward. 


Breakthrough looms 


A major breakthrough (in terms of 
collective bargaining rights) Is seen 
in Californta — where 1.5 million state 
employees are the nation's largest 
single group of their kind. 

Strong philosophics! Opposition to 
collective bargaining and the right to 
strike, coming from two-term conser- 
vative Gov. Ronald Reagan hag bot- 
ted up any major legislation here for 
almost elght years. 

California law is somewhat unclear. 


workers may strike when — 


But courts have generally held that 
public employee strikes are illegal 
because they are not specifically 
authorized by law. 

However, newly elected Demo- 
cratic Gov. Edniund G. Brown Jr. 
says ἃ collective-bargaining law for 
all California workers is a, top priority 
of his administration. 


Mr. Brown generally favors the 
right of public employees to strike — 
except where public health and safety 
factors exist., 


Safeguards provided : 

The 107,000-member California 
State Employees Association (CSEA) 
plans to push comprehensive callec- 
tive-bargaining legisiation with cer- 
tain right-to-strike safeguards. . 

For example, it would spectty that 
any citizen or group could petition te 
court to rule whether such .e,strike 
constituted a danger to public safety. 

Despite these prospects, opponents 
of collective bargaining, particularly 
State and munie!pal offieisia, sey they 
will fight any laws which would 
include the right to strikes. - 

Regardiess of new laws, many 
believe that the right of public om- 
Ployees to sirike may untimately 
fas to face a U.S, Supreme Court 

est. 
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εὐ By Cliff Gewecke 
ee Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


: Los Angeles 

Some people think Dennis Murphy 

is sports’ Johnny Appleseed. Where. 

he goes, new professional leagues and 
‘franchises follow. - ᾿ 


: ‘as. president of the World Hockey 


‘association which he inspired three 


‘years agp. : 


Davidson and Mike O’Hara, has 

played a big part in the formation of 

) fournew leagues and thereby some 55 
ige3, plus one track tour. 

‘That, Someone remarked, is a lot of 


The short, heavyset Murphy may 
| Jook and talk like he just came from 
‘ireland, but he was born in Shanghai, 
‘China, where his father worked. 
." This probably has helped give Den- 
nis his international perspective. He 
: thinks the 1970's will be the decade in 
which professional sports teams will 


~, jet overseas to play games. 


“We will see teams in Europe, Asia, 
and South America in now 
* played in the United States,” he said. 


, There is a great need for things to fill 


| people's leisure time."’ fi 

Murphy played baseball in high 
school in California and has always 
followed sports, even when he worked 
as a marketing executive and served 


. as mayor of Buena Park, Calif., a city 


of 70,000. 


. Foiled in football try 


He was one of those involved during 


’ the late 1960’s when Jim Hardy tried 
to land an American Football League . 


franchise for Anaheim, Calif. ; 
The AFL’s merger with the Na- 
tional Football League killed these 
’ plans. But the group decided to switch 
sports and form a new league. ᾿ 
The American Basketball Associ- 


- ation resulted. Dennis was a leader in © 


the early stages when Davidson and 


- O'Hara, among others, were brought 


. into the fray. 
For three years thereafter Murphy 
‘ served as general manager of the 
Floridians of the ABA. However, 


when he asked ownership for a five- ° 


year contract he was refused. Dennis 


‘---——« peturned to Orange County in Cal- 


ΓΑ ΔῊ 


ἐν ee 


ifornia with $2,500 in savings. 
Murphy next went to Davidson with 
the idea for a second hockey league 


"amd the two of them toured cities in 
λὲν ἐν Canada and the U.S. making contacts. 
* Davidson, after his foray into basket- 


ball, had left sports and was back into 
* law practice. ᾿ 


‘Team tennis a cinch’ | 
Davidson became president of the 
WHA and Dennis the general man- 


ager of the Los Angeles Sharks. Then 
last season Davidson quit to devofe 


his full attention to the new World. 


Football League and Murphy suc- 
ceeded him. 
Dennis has had almost nothing to do 


HELP WANTED 


come. Age 18 not 8 factor. Write or call 
(608) 921-8900, TENACRE, a nursing 
facility tor Christain Scientists, employ- | Hi 


Princeton, NJ 08540. " 
WORK AND RESIDE AT TENACRE! 


benefits. 


expenence needed. Age no factor. 
Wie. or call (609) 921-8900, TEN-| 2227 


ACRE. a nursing facility for Christian! SITUATIONS WANTED 


Sciennsts employing a staffi.of more! 
fhan 140. P.O Box 632, Princeton, Nu 
08540. 


eve. tor Inteniew. 
ὁ WEEK VACATION 


02115. 


- Dennis has now settled into his job 


Ὶ ᾿ . fertile mind, 
‘=Buthe, along with péople like Gary © 


year, 


a ee .. --.ὄ.-ὄ-ς.:--- 
40 HOUR WORK WEEK GUARAN- HIGH RIDGE HOUSE OPENINGS NOW 
teed. Work and reside at TENACRE injfor candidates for Christian Science 
a lowing harmonious atmosphere. good | Nurse Aide Training Program. Grade |. 
Pay. comfortable quarters, non-contrib- | 10 wks course. No tuition charge. Op- 
ulory pension plan and fringe benefits. | portunity tor advancement 10 Grades ἡ, 
No experiance needed for permanent |til. Christian Science Graduate and 
and short term positions assisting in| Practical Nurses are welcome too. 
the nursing department. Experienced ] 5959 Independence Ave. Riverdale, NY 
Christan Sciance Nurses also wel | 10471 (212) 796-4200. ε 


EXCELLENT POSITION AVAILABLE 
“Companion for mature 


Ing a staff of more than 140. Box §32,| person. Montclar, N.J. area. 
zi es call (201) 744-4571. Refs_required. 


᾿ Ξ MOORE GIRLS, INC. 
amid a loving/harmonious atmosphere. Temporary office service. 

No Commuting Comfortable quartets,/ers of afl skills, with or without recent 
good pay liberal fringe jence. Free brush up. SeesRuby 
Permanent or short term positions a5-| adams or Verna White, 18 SO. Mich- 
βιβίιπα in the nursing department No} igan Ave. Chicago, ll. Phone 846. 


with the WIL, but World Team 
Ponnisrwas Partly his idea and promo- 
“Because of all our travel I have a 
ist of 200 to 250 significant people in 
cities all over the country that I can 
call," Dennis said. ‘"Team tennis was 
a cinch. We put it together in three 
months. We had 89 groups that 
wanted in and we had to choose 16.”” 

Ever the optimist, Murphy says the 
formation of new leagues requires a 
stomach, and a 
sense of humor. Each league goes 
through five stages: 

— They won't get off the ground. 

— They won't be able to get the 
Players. 

— Tkey won't make opening day. 

— They won't last out the firat 


— They won’t make it ‘into the 
second season. 

Dennis believes that most new 
owners. despite early losses — are 
buying franchises with an eye to the 
future and pay television. 

“In a-half-dozen years almost all 
homes will be hooked up to some sort 
of pay-TV wiring,” he said. “It will 
probably cost 50 cents to a dollar to 
see sporting events. And there’s noth- 
ing to stop the total dollar factor from 


Ζι 

fle thnks owners, who are risking 
their money, are more important to 
pro sports than the players, who have 


become too demanding, he feels. But 


agents, charging a percentage of a 
player's salary, are really to blame 
for many. of the demands, Murphy 


᾿ believes. ἡ 


“We need ἃ common draft but don’t 
need a reserve clause in sports," he 
said. ‘What we especially need is a 
sports commissioner. 7 

“The World Hockey Association 
paid out ‘$700,000 in Jegal fees last 
year. Half of that could be eliminated 
with a commissioner who would make 
rulings on all pro sports."" 


Attendance improves 

Murphy said WHA attendance was 
up nearly 300,000 in its.second season 
and he predicts, a total of over five 
million spectators. will watch games 
this season. 

The league has two new expansion 
cities — Phoenix, Indianapolis — and 
has shifted two franchises — New 
Jersey to San Diego and Los Angeles 
to Detroit. ᾿ 

Frank Mahovlich has come into the 
league with,Toronto.after an. NFL 
career with~Montreal — an added 
superstar to a constellation that’ al- 
ready includes Bobby Hull and Gordie 
Howe. 

Maybe more significant is the 
WHA's claim that it signed’ 15 of the 
top 20 Canadian juniors... And six 
Swedish, two -Finnish, and two 
Czechoslovakia players are in the 
league this season. ΓΕ 

Looking" into the future, Dennis said 
he has contemplated table tennis as a 
professional sport. He's a fine player 
himself, having learned the .game in 
China. - 
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Seven miles to U 
ocean and bay. 


Cruz, 


Oifice-work: | area. Sacrifice 


m + dining 
Pines! Fenced. Yerd. 
|. MASON 


REALTOR! 


1. ὀ᾽᾽Σσὴ᾽}πςΡ͵: _t 
REUABLE YOUNG MAN SEEKS 


Department secretarial position. Min- employment ἃ lodging on large ranch 


imum 2 yrs exp. Shorthand reg. New τς 
aifice, excel. unge benefits. (617) 262- 
5200, Ext. 325 (Eq 

(Mass. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR AN OP- leer 
ouunity ἰο fet your light shine? Broad- 
wew, a Sanatorium tor Christian Scien- 


tists in Los Al needs a cook. Gall 


ingeles. (sland_preta! 
Administrator, (213) 221-9174 5-day | Pigage call (516) 766-8153. Υ 


week, salary. retirement plan. 
Srganiesnon Hr sunny New Orteana re- | aval 
inizabon in sunny New . 
quires graduate nurse listed in The |703-A 
Chrishan Science Journal tor five day |92525. 
. Week, Wate The Wings inc.,.P.0. Box 
13643, New Orleans, LA 70185. Call 
(504) 861-7853. 


application 
in NYG. | ment, please -telephons Music 
with a Vising ures. Service in Ye man, Mra, Leonard 681-4023. or. write 
Clerk, Mre. Moore, First Church of. 
Sclentist, 
OAKS SANATORIUM, PHILA, | rive, San Marino, CA 91108. 


734-7690. 
phone (212) pete 


tical 


SUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES ._|tryside 
JMPORT-EXPORT OPPORT.. PROFITS bth. with separate powder 
able world-wide mail order bus. from 
home, without capital iets travel abreed 
We ship plan for no exam. . 
unnec. Free report. Melinger, Dept. H-|Ona, Charlevoix, Mich., or phone (616) =e 


pares, 


Angales. Sal 
€24-3246 
EOIN MUSE, αν. 
U π ιν a 
Lower Manhafian, (212) CA 58465. 


References. (714) 
Orchid Ava., Carona del Bar, CA 


1330, Woodland Hills, CA 


. Willing to relocate. Good refer- 
ἣ i . Write CSM, Box H-9, 332 Ν. 
ual Opp'ty empl.) |ichigan, Chicago, IL 60601. 


SOMEONE EXPERIENCED IN 


e in- 


cuties; 
red: NYG possibly 


itudy, 
Dan, 


wurde, 691-5355. 


Pi 
——— ε σραυκετταπασοσσσι 
: MIDWEST 
ALAN SHULTZ, REALTOR ASSOC. 
Cemury 21 — Mitchell Bros., Realtors, 
gerving all suburbs on Chicago's North 
Shore. Write 2528 Greenbay Rd.. 
Evanston, IL 60201 or Cail (912) 492- 
9660. 


CHARLEVOIX AREA, old 
τ ν 

Ρ Come te gingerbread” trim, set on ἃ 

hatep overlooking beautiful coun- 

in every direction. 4 bedrms., 

rim. upstairs. 

.. bth. & library or dan down- 

baat Wath 2 acres, $50,000; additional | wi 

land avaliable. Conlacl Brumm. Route 


1070 Huntington 


CHOICE R-1 HOME SITE, 100x116’ 
view for in Bermuda Dunes prt. 27- 
hole Goll ἃ Crtry Clb. Near Hgwy. 10. 
Water, gas ἃ elect. in. Homes $45,000 
up..14 mi, tram Palm Springs Citrus 
for cash. Good in- [8 
vesiment. Wnie CSM, Box P-9, 332 N. 
Michig: jan, Chicago, !L 60601. close fo transp. immed occupancy. 
Asking upper 560 or will rant at 
CUSTOM SUILT LOVELY HOME 
2 In Exclusive area of the Santa Ynez 
Valley (near Solvang). Two large 
bedrms. ἃ den, 2+% baths, on two 
acre lot $80,000. Roberl A. Knobie, 
Realtor. (805) 668-3019 of 588-3151. 
P.O, Box 322, Santa Ynez, CA 93460. 
oe σδα' ποτ ποἔοσοἔοΠΕΠΟἋὌΦ' 


WRIGHTWOO! 
Land οἱ 4 saasons. Split level 3 bed- 
rooms, 2% ba. FA heat, large fiving 
area. W/W carpet. 


age. 
Sra) 240. 


bay club — adja- 

7 course. Triple-wide 1,600 
ddr. 2 bath, beautiful decora- 

ing — must see. (714) 


᾿ς ὍΗ.. Dan, AND Game- 
room. New, $105,000. Galloway, 4040 


By Ross Atkin 
Sports writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Big Ten commissioner Wayne Duke 
has reprimanded Ohio State football 
coach Woody Hayes publicly for his 
actions following the Buckeyes’ loss 
to Michigan State last Saturday. And 
if Duke’s warning to behave isn't 
needed, Hayes may find himself 
serving a one-game suspension. 

Woody criticized the officials and: 
accused the Spartans of dirty football 
following the upset which caused Ohio 
State to fall from No. 1 to No. 4 in the 
Associated Press poll. 

The loss was particularly upsetting . 
to the Buckeye grid boss, who was 
hoping for a perfect season and 
national championship. “I wanted: 
that undefeated season more than i 
ever wanted anything in my Hfe.’’ ” 


Hayes said. ‘I'd give anything — my © 
house, my bank account, anything but - 


my wife and family to get it.’’ 
It’s that sort of attitude, of course. 


which has put Hayes in the middle of © 


other controversies and knee-deep in 
hot water. After a galling loss to 
Southern Cal several years ago in the 
Rose Bowl, he force fed a photogra- 


pher his camera and wound up facing . 


8. lawsuit. Then in another episode 
from his volatile career, Woody tore 
up the sideline markers when pass 
interference wasn't called against 
Michigan. 


All was confusion 


Anyone who witnessed the con- 
fusion that existed during the last 
minutes of the Michigan State game 


should be able to sympathize to some - 


degree with the Ohio State team, if not 
with its coach. 

After MSU had taken a 16-13 lead on 
Levi Jackson's 88-yard touchdown 


ἐπ By Allan‘Dotfer 


Sometimes I sit in amazement as I 
read the various answers by the great 
professionals to the question: Where 
does power come from? 

Some say it comes from the legs, 
some from the hips, some from the 
back, some from the arms, some from 
the hands, some from that magic 
word “‘tempo."’ 

One source of power comes trom 
what Homer Kelley calls ‘'release 


interval speed.” Or, in another pas- . 


sage in his book (‘The Golfing Ma- 
chine'’), ‘power accumulator two," 

Tt comes from the wrists. From, if 
you like, the release of the club. 'That 
is, the time between its being cocked 
and dragged behind the hands to the 
moment of impact. 

As the laws of physics and athletics 
tell us, the shorter the time the faster 
the speed. 

This is not to be confused with ‘‘fast 
hands."" For quite a slow hand and 
arm stroke will produce a big in- 


crease in clubhead velocity 1f the time 


EMPLOYMENT REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CRUZ MOUNTAINS 
ICSC. Magnificent 
home on eer furtop overlooking 
A square ing, 
skt areas. Walk to churches, stores, 
ares. sam Bay, ocean view. Front on |Post Office. HAMEL A. E. (603) 356° 
two creeks. Owner : = 
$150,000. For details write Wilson 
.Bros. Realtors, 315 Soquel Ave., Santa 
CA 95060. 


NEW ENGLAND 
WHITE MTS., BARTLETT, N.H. 


$16,000 will buy this 6 roam house on 
% acre Needs repar Taxes $120. 
Near Aftitash, Jackson ἃ N. Conway 


financing. [544] 

WATERVIEW. 
7 {7p livem., at- 
tached 2 car gar. Lg. cor. lot. Pub. 
trans 30 min. to Boston. Asking high 
$60's, otters considered. P.O. Box 161, 

Quincy, MA 02177 : 

BROOKLINE (CHESTNUT HILL) 
Spacious ἃ charming. 12 rm. Victorian. 
bedrms., 3% baths, library plus 
famrm. Many {/ps. Country Setting yet 


$700'mo. For detail on this hame & 
others. Call Betsey Davis, Real Estate. 
Mass.) (617) 252-7467. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


COOPERATIVE APARTMENTS 
EASTSIDE . MANHATTAN, N.Y.C. 
The Excelsior near Sutton Place. Spac. 
studio, hi riverview, ete. decor., 
furnd/suntumd. Low maint. Call (212) 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 
CLEARWATER, FLA. FAMOUS. 
Brown Estate (portion of) "Exquishely 
and Classically designed 2-story Span- 
ish home overiooking FORMAL -GAR- 
DENS to PANORAMIC view ot BAY. 
Judy Ginger MATTSON REALTY. INC. 


P.O. Box 6216 (33518) (813) 531-1425. 


AUTOMOBILES 


ALL MAKES & MODELS 
Incl. foreign. Hermann Gessier, 5001 
Wishire Bivd. at Highland Ave.. Los 


Angeles. Guif Station. 837-9338 (Calif. 


WACATION 
pYetetel 1 teley wale). Σ-" 


MOUNTAINSIDE CHALET, JACKSON, 
New Hampshire: magnificent view 
Mount Washington: two bedrooms 
slesp six: ski season or year; will ac- 
cept recommended guests only. Tel 
(803) 383-9372. 


SEDONA, OAK CREEK CANYON 


rated “Excelent” ἃ Best Western. Box 
1021, 86336 or (602) 282-7131. 


NEAR DISNEY WORLD 
inter Haven, Lakela 
railer. twin beds, bath, Dock priv. $700 


)ist fl. apt. 


758-8440, days; (212) 755-7659, eves. | Available 


AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING | 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 


Arizona. Spectacular view from every 
room at tha Rondee Motor Hatel. AAA 


ind, Fla, “Cute | Fur, 
season plus elec. ἃ gas. (813) 587- 
190. 


: WHA head says sports Hayes really wanted und 
‘to. go global in ’70’s , 


sprint, Ohio State valiantly drove the 
length of the field, only to have time 
Tun out with the ball on the one 
yardline. 

In a hurried effort, the Buckeyes 
tried to run one last play. Brian 
Buschnagel crossed the goal line, but 
it didn't count since Ohio State was 
penalized for Wlegal procedure. The 
outcome, however, was wrapped in 
confusion and an official an- 
nouncement on who had won wasn't 
made ὑπ} Wayne Duke emerged 
from a conference with the game 
officials 30 minutes after the hectic 
finale. ᾿ 


Back on the soap box 

Because Hayes believes several 
calls seriously hurt Ohio State's 
chances, he is back on the soap box 
with an old argument. Why not, he 
asks, allow coaches the privilege of 
stopping play to check close calls on 
instant replay. If the coach was 
wrong, his team would be penalized. 

The idea bears consideration, but 
may not be that feasible. For one 
thing, only a handful of games receive 

full-blown television coverage. Sec- 
ondly, instant replay cameras have to 
be selective and miss much of the 
action. And thirdly, camera angles 
can deceive. 

John McKay, coach of Southern 
Cal, is opposed to the proposal on 

‘other grounds. ‘It [football] isn't an 
‘exact game — it just can't be," he 
argues, adding that the officials are 
right much more often,than they are 

Turning to upcoming games in- 
volving the nation’s top 10 teams: 

No. 1 Oklahoma visits Kansas. The 
Sooners are happy to be back on top, 
even though playing ‘King of the 
Mountain” is normally a dangerous 


interval is short between the cocked 
and uncocked states. 

A friend of whom I have often 
written, Mindy Blake, gets his un- 


usual power from the full use of both - 


his legs and his right arm. 2 

Full use of the legs produces a 
“drag” of the clubhead which also 
shortens the time of the release 


‘interval. Try it. This increases the 


‘speed of the hit, even if the player 
feels the hit is very, very slow. For, as 


. we -have- seen, the shorter the time 


interval the greater the speed. 

Such a drag when combined with 
full right arm power gets all the 
muscles into the act. This, I think, is 
Nicklaus’s secret. But it is also 
Mindy’s. And, although he doesn't 
know it, it is the ‘“‘secret” of another 
mid-handicap friend of mine whom 
we will call Watson Macatlister. 

Watson does nothing and tries to do 


nothing. He gained his easy swing in ὦ 


childhood. But I have watched him 
carefully and his power comes from 
this drag plus a right handed flick or 
smash at impact. 


RENTALS 
RESORT RENTALS 


APARTMENTS TO LET 


efeate 


AP photo 


OSU's Woody Hayes 


chore. ‘‘It will be easier for us to stay 
on top for three games (Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma State), than !t is 
to maintain a lead over 11 games," 
says Coach Barry Switzer con- 
fidently. Switzer can afford to be 
optimistic after watching his team 
rush for 500 yards while shutting out 
Missouri 37-0 last week. The only 
thing flatter than the Kansas pratrie 
after Saturday may be the Jayhawks. 

No. 2 Alabama invades Miami 
(Fla.). The Crimson Tide has won 41 
of its last 42 regular season games. A 
week ago Miami allowed Florida 
State to win its first game of the 
season. Everything points to a mis- 
match. 

No. 8 Michigan takes on Purdue. 
This has not been a banner year for 


Where does the 
power come from? 


Reginald Liffey however was 
taught by England's Leslie King and 
his power comes almost entirely from 
the release of his left arm. This is the 
system King teaches. Under this 
system the shoulders turn to place the 
left shoulder in the correct position, 
nothing more. Then the feeling is to 
“hold the shoulders back" and swing 
down and through with the upper left 
arm. 

This, incidentally, is ‘Kelley's 
“power accumulator four.’"'* z 

Now obviously a combination of 
these power sources would make 
almost ariyone a Johnny Miller. But 
such a combination probably is be- 
yond anyone but a top professional. 

However a combination of fwo will 
produce 8 powerful game for almost 
anyone. And even one will serve very 
well for a duffer, if you know what it 
is. 


(Dutfer will no longer. be a regu- 
lar Tharsday feature, but will still 
appear on 8. spot basis.) 


WATERTOWN, MASS. 5% RM. HID. |MADEIRA GEACH, FLA. WATER- 


wgerage. —_refrig., 
washer/dryer, disp Ceramic {ile kit. ἃ 
bath w- shower, Avail. Dec. 15. Married 
couple. No pets. 5300. πιο. (617) 924- 


+ OFFICES TO LET 


᾿ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
332 North Michigan 


‘ ENTIRE SECOND FLOOR - 

"1,588 sq. ἢ, of de fuse offices. 
Long term sublease avarlable 

, πον, Could be used for -- Re- 

tail, Office οἱ Gallery, etc. 


Mr. Sharpe (312) 644-4800 
” Exclusive Agent for Subleasor 
- STROBECK, REISS ἃ CO. 


OFFICES TO LET 


PRACTITIONERS’ OFFICE—FRIDAYS (δες “Ask 


ἢ ELECTRICIANS 
NICHOLAS | ELECTRIC CO. 


BARN, SUPERB 
rivacy, ig. bmd. livrm. w/tpl. 
+ 1 br. 2 bins, dinrm. 
‘Gryer. Mod. kitch. Nr. 


CA 92646, 

COLO, 150 PIECE SET 

of Haviland China nearly 100 yrs. old. 
W/plass front china closet purchased Ϊ τ 
at same time. Box G-26, One Norway 
St, Boston, MA 02115. 
ANTIQUE PUMP ORGAN WITH 
& | Stool. Solid oak. Excellent condition. 
iUsed in rural Christian Scienca Church 
antl! recent renovation. Best offer. N.H: 
(603) 889-2595. 


Crossword Quiz Answers" 
ICIAIDID IY FRSIAIV]E 


ROOMS TO LET 
FRONT BEDROOM AVAILABLE 
For lady, $60. per month. One bloc! 
from Fordham Road sul 


ibweyy 
Gall after 7 P.M. 
(KY) (212) CY 


ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 
COMING TO BOSTON? GUESTS. OLD 
Ls E Ae being A rooms A/C. 89 

A jauble. N. E. Hospitality. 
Rea ¢ Guest Home, 428 Main ‘Sr, wel: 
tham, Mass. (617) 693-8401. 


HOUSES TO LET. 
NEWPORT BEACH, CALIF. CHARM- 
ing 2 bosm., tum. home. Two min. to 
beach, five min. to golf. Dec. 15 to 
March 15, 5850 mo. (714) 675-7225. 
en Goast Hwy., Corona Del Mar, 


BOSTON SUBURB 6 RM. HOUSE 
. screenad porch. Quiet 
. 1-Sept 1. (617) 468- 
3008. Sox G-25. One Norway 51.. Bos- 
ton, MA 02715. 


‘station. 
85253 


ALPHABETICAL 
LISTING 


EMERGENCE OF CHRISTIAN SCI 
ence in American Religious Lite: 
chalk; $10.00, H. H. War Books, P.O. 
Box 407, Valparaiso, IN 46383. 


_ BUILDERS ἃ CONTRACTORS _ 


ΚΙΡ CONSTRUCTIONSCOMPANY 
SOMERCIAL — INDUSTRIAL BUILD- 
ING -- 431 5. Victory Boulevard, Bur- 
bank. (213) 849-6165. : 


CARE FOR CHILDREN 
LOVING CHILD CARE YOUR HOME 
while parents vacation — aiso day. eve- 
fing sitting. Top references. Phoenix, 
Ariz. Clip a awe. 962-8530 or 968- 

r Vi. 


pes of electrical work, WE 53-1144, 
Η 1-1231. All work guaranteed. 


. | FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOQUS 
RAISE EARTHWORMS FOR US. 


front. 2 bdrm., 2 bath, furn. home, priv. 
garage ἃ dock, screen porch, Non- 
gmokers/drinkers. No pels 5525. πιο. 

Plus utilities yrty rental. Option τὸ buy. | ganas, 
Wr 7060 Wyndale St., N.W., Washing- 

ton, DC 20015 (202) 966-0015. 


ngurance 


BOOKS 
Gotts- 


ΝΥ. 


and Long Distance Movin, 


ton Van Lines, 


lormia. Caf us for alt 


Los 


OLD 


0066 (Mags) 


ITIEIDIS OD |OMm|s| 


INSURANCE 
ROYCE P. JEWELL 


investments 
Wasatch Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90066. 


Tel. (213) 398-9804. aday. Mary Peeples. (305) 261-7477. _ 
j INSTRUCTION 


___ PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Classics, Popular — Visa Homes. Ella |@*ample 9x12 Kashan $2,000, 9x12 
T. Schwartz, CL 82997. Bklyn., N.Y. |Kermansha $1,500. 9x12 Sarokh $700, 
Member Bklyn. Music Teachers Guild. | 64 Caucasian $600, 7x4 Antique Sitk 
Member οἱ Assoc. Music League, | 53.000, 9x12 Antique Silk $10,000. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
NOBLE R. STEVES, INC. 


1 deem it ἃ privilege to off 

vanes Moving ard Stez|__ LOS FELIZ TV, SINCE. 1937 
age Service to readers οἱ The Christian | Sales, Sarvice. TV, Stereo, R 
Science Monitor Agent Rapublic Van| North Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles. 
Lines. 24 Sharp Street. Boston, MA| 61-2101. Antennas — Tapa Record- | 
02124. Telephone TA 5-2400. ers. 


EA SPRY and CO., Inc. 
Moving — Storage — Packing — Office! 
Moving — Shipping. Agents for: Whea- 
foxba ae Howard Sreel, 

ry, Masa: -2422. Local an 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 


d season 


the Boilermakers, but don't forget 
that they upset Notre Dame. The 
Wolverines aren't overpowering 
people. but they have a penchant for 
winning and know the importance of 
staying undefeated leading up to the 
Ohio State game. The Boilermakers 
won't be Spoilermakers this time. 

No. 4 Ohio State is at Iowa. In 8 
telephone call to Iowa's weekly foot- 
ball luncheon, simmering Woody 
Hayes kept his comments brief. "This 
is Coach Hayes and I have a state- 
ment," he snapped. *‘We’ll be there 
Saturday."" Click! Obviously, the 
Buckeyes will not only be there, 
they'll be charged up. 

No. 5 Notre Dame meets Pitt. This 

game was incorrectly listed to occur 
last week on this page. With two 
weeks to prepare for Tony Dorsett 
and the Panthers, Notre Dame should 
win. 
No. 6 Nebraska hosts Kansas State. 
The Wildcats would do well to suit up 
some distinguished alums — Larry 
Brown, Mack Herron, and Lynn Dic- 
key included — to make a game of 
this one. K-State is 0-5 in the Big 
Eight, Nebraska 4-1. 

No. 7 Auburn faces Georgia. The 
Bulldogs are right on the heels of 
Alabama. in the Southeast Conference 
race, but an underdog this week. If 
the game weren't being played in 
Auburn, Georgia would have an ex- 
cellent chance of springing an upset. 

No. 8 Southern Cal takes on Wash- 
ington. Both teams can put points on 
the scoreboard, but the Trojans have 
the defense. 


No. 9 Florida is at Kentucky. The 
gambling Gators lost a 17-16 heart- 
breaker to Georgia last week on a 
missed two-point conversion. Surpris- 
ing Kentucky has knocked off LSU, 
Tulane and Vanderbilt. Smells like a 
narrow Wildcat victory. 

No. 10 Texas A&M meets Rice. The 
injury-riddled Aggies will be out to 
hang on to their Southwest Confer- 
ence title hopes. That's incentive 
enough. 


Long Beach to host 
swimming trials 


. By the Associated Press 
Washington 

The World Championship Swim- 
ming Trials will be held June 18-22 
next year at Long Beach, Calif., the 
Amateur Athletic Union has an- 
nounced. - a 

Long Beach also will be the site of 
the 1976 National AAU Indoor Swim- 
ming Championships on April 8-11. 

William Lippman Jr., chairman of 
the AAU senior swimming com- 
mittee, said the 1976 National AAU 
Outdoor Swimming Championships 
would be held in Philadelphia, Aug. 
12-15. 

National swimming championships 
for 1975 were awarded at last year’s 
AAT convention. Cincinnati will host 
the indoor meet April 912, while 
Kansas City was selected as the site of 
the outdoor championships, Aug. 20- 


— Sizes — Colored paper — 

uality — Low price, 1,000 to 

100M. W. T. Merten (415) 398-5638, 
P.O. Box 362, Kentfield, CA 94904. 


REST HOMES. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Room ἃ Board with care $14 00-S18.00 


3555 


Se [RUGS Se 
ORIENTAL RUGS WANTED—USED 
Courteous European will pay cash. For 


Please call collect (213) 874-2842 or 
write John Martin. 8168 Metrose Ave., 
Los Angeles, CA 90046. 


TV, RADIO, STEREO 


jacio. 1768 


BRITISH ISLES — AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


EXHIBITIONS. 


JOYCE EVANS & BARBARA DICKSON 


PAINTING AND DECORATING .- [recent paintings in the Sun Lounge, 


JOHN E LEWIS — 876-7318 
Painting — Paperhanging — Fine work. 
Expert color coordination — Matching. 
tes, Call, Lic. 212820-C33. 


FRED J. YOUNG -- 472.3743 
Paintng and paperhanging. Residenta 
and churches. Los Angeles and Sar 
Femando Vallay (213) 473-1730 
PAINTINGS WANTED 


WANTED 20th CENTURY ART 


Fairfield Halls, Groydon. Nov. 18th in- 
clusive Nov. 23rd. 


FOR SALE 


00 LEASE FOR SALE 
500 ἢ square [τ in Kensington, Loncon 


‘SWIX 7.JH, 
POST VACANT 


CESS OF CURRENT U.S.A. PRICES. 
DAVID F. GLADSTONE. (617) 237- 


“Calls came {rom all over the country. 
and { had an abundance of people Teady 
to fill the position. | now have a file of 
feady helpers for future needs." 


Mrs. Donna Lundman, Excelsior, MN 


get response. use 
monitor classifieds. 


| 
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kitchen’s 
switch 
to metric 


By Phyllis Hanes 
Staff writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Dallas 


It won't be long now before many 
North American cooks will be mea- 
suring flour, milk, and sugar in grams 
and milliliters instead of teaspoons, 
cups, and pints. 

Metric measurements are coming 
to the United States more quickly 
than you may realize. Measuring cups 
and spoons marked with both custo- 
mary and new measurements now 
are available. Food labels on cans and 
boxes often indicate contents in both 
systems; and many big companies 
have made the switch as an aid to 
selling their products on the inter- 
national markets. 

Once Americans fully accept the 
system they will be giving up the 
teaspoon, cup, and quart and moving 
into grams and liters, not to mention 
milliliters and deciliters. 


A gradual change 

But the change should be voluntary, 
gradual, and made with a common- 
sense approach, according to Louis Εἰ. 
Barbrow, who represented the na- 
tional Bureau of Standards at the 
recent Food Editors Annual Confer- 


-ence. 


“Industry is already well along in 
the conversion. Companies like Gen- 


- eral Motors, IBM, International Har- 


vester, and Honeywell are using met- 
rification programs that require 
all-new or redesigned equipment or 
components to be designed under 
metric units,'' Mr, Barbrow said. 


“Metric teaching has been initiated 
in many schools, consumer products 
are being gradually converted, and 
government will keep in step with 
industry changeover. as far as pos- 
sible." 


Easing in 

One way to ease into the system is 
to acquire one of the new measuring 
cups that include metric measure- 
ments along with the conventional 
measurements. All new Pyrex cups 
are marked this way and the Foley 
company now sells metric-marked 
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GERARD FARMS 


juice-pour measures, see-through 
plastic cups, stainless steel cups, and 


sets of measuring cups for use as° 


saucepens for melting ingredients. 

Esther Rasmussen, home econom- 
ies director for the Danish Cheese 
Association, told about her own ex- 
perience in converting to the U.S. 
measure system when she first came 
to this country. She assured food 
editors that the metric system is 
easier to learn than our own. 

“Start using one of the new measur- 
ing cups with both systems marked on 
the sides,” she suggested. '‘But keep 
on using your own spoon measures for 
most recipes." 


Metric scales 

‘In Denmark we use metric kitchen 
scales, but this isn't really necessary. 
It doesn't actually matter whether 
you weigh or measure ingredients — 
use the method that's easiest,’’ she 
said. 

Miss Rasmussen showed editors 
several examples of metric measures 
and cups as well as two attractive and 
useful kitchen scales now available in 
the U.S. They measure up to 2 or 3 
kilograms (4.4 or 6.6 pounds). 

American cooks can get along with- 
out a metric measuring cup by using 
their standard cup and making a 
slight adjustment. Here's how: 

Add one tablespoon of such dry 
ingredients as flour or sugar, to 8 1 
cup measure.and you'll have 250 
milliliters or one metric cup. 

Likewise, 2 cups plus 2 tablespoons 
equals 500 milliliters. And 4 table- 
spoons plus 4 cups equals 1 liter. 
Metric cups are not expensive, how- 
ever, and most homemakers will find 
they help in getting used to the new 
measures in cooking. 

To Wlustrate the use of metric 
measurements, Miss Rasmussen pre- 
pared the following creamy salad 


dressing. 
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Danab!u Salad Dressing 

100 grams (250 milliliters or about 3% 
ounces; Danish Blue Cheese, crum- 
bled 

175 milliliters (or about Μ᾿ cup) 
mayonnaise 

125 milliliters (or about τὰ cup) dairy 
sour cream 

2 teaspoons fresh lemon juice Qo 
milliliters} 

1 tablespoon onion juice with pulp 
from grating onion (15 milliliters) 

1 clove garlic, pressed to get juice - 
50 milliliters for about 4% cup) fresh 
buttermilk " 

Freshly ground black pepper 
Crumbie cheese with a fork na 
mixing bowl. Add mayonnaise and 
sour cream and biend. Season with 
lemon juice, onion, and garlic juice. 
Add enough, or all, of the buttermilk 
to give dressing the desired thickness. 
(It will thicken upon standing.) ; 
Add freshly ground pepper to taste. 
Spoon into a jar; caver and refrig- 
erate until well chilled before using. 


Tips for buying” 
fresh produce 


Every vegetable has its criteria ‘to 
look for when marketing. Now that 
the markets are full of the fall harvest 
there ts some choice produce ready 
for hearty meals and special dishes. 

With cauliflower, the flower clus- 
ters should be compact and firm, not 
dried out. Outer leaves should -be 
fresh and green, the flowers white or 
creamy-white. 

‘When buying cabbage, look for solid 
heads relatively heavy for their size, 
with stems trimmed close and little or 
no discoloration of the leaves. Cab- 
bage is called kraut or koh) by the 
Germans who eat a great deal of it. It 
is available all year round, since it 
stores well. It comes in many vari- 
eties. 


quick cooked . . 


SOLD IN COLTS NECK, Stuffed Turkeys, Capons. with gravy. foiled 
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The isi casa ck. home- 
cooked food, ready to éat, after a long 
day at the office, or at the end of an 


afternoon of. Christmas shopping, - 


awaits the homemaker who has 6 
slow cooker — the old-fashioned 
stoneware crock that has heen turned 
into a revolutionary, electric kitchen 
convenience. ~~ - 

This παν" way of cooking’ means 
baking or boiling food 8, 10, 12 hours 
(or longer) at & few degrees above 
boiling ina ceramic pot heated by an 
electric alement coiled around its 
sides. Meats, vegetables, and fruits 
cooked very slowly keep their naturai 
flavors: because the juices are not 
cooked” away by high’ temperature. 
Meats, eveh the tougher cuts, become 
tender without a tenderizer, and there 
is very little shrinkage. Vegetables. 
and fruits cooked whole or in large 
pieces keep their shape and retain 
their juices. 

The biggest convenierice for these 


new slow cookers, is that the food may 
be started in the moming and then 


left alone all day long, ready to eat 
when dinner time rolis around. 

Food will cook by itself because it 
never burns im a slow cooker and 
there {s no necessity for watching or 
stirring. It is also an energy saver, 
and takes only a few pemnies for a 
whole day of cooking. 

The new pots are very easy to use. 
For example: Early in the morning . 
put a pound of dry navy beans and & 
pound of salt bacon in the cooker and 
fill it within an inch of the top with 
water, cover, set it on low, then leave . 
home. Hours later when you return 
the beans are ready to eat. Add a 
green salad and the dinner is com- 
plete. 

For soup, put cut-up raw vegetables 
and raw or leftover meat in the 
cooker, add some salt (but less than 
for stove-top cooking) and fill the 
cooker almost to the top with water. 
Set thermostat on low (225 degrees 
F.) and hours later enjoy soup witha 
delicate delicious blend of meat and 
vegetable flavors. 

Or spread prepared mustard and 
brown sugar on a ham. Wrap it in foil 
and let it cook for hours. There will be 
very little shrinkage, but it will slice 
easily and taste wonderful. 

A roast with vegetables couldn’t be 
easier or better cooked by this me- 
thod. Brown a rump roast in a skillet 
on ali sides. Transfer to the slow 
cooker and put pared potatoes, car- 
rots, and onions under and around it. 
Add enough moisture to barely cover 
the vegetables. Cook 6 to 8 hours on 
low. Use salt and other seasonings 
sparingly because this thorough cook- 
ing allows seasoning to be more 
effective than with faster cai! 
methods. 


E PREPARE food for the most importaat time at his: 

life . . | his beginning. That's why our fruits are. 
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. for moistness, tenderness and 
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"Brush chicken with secu: ~ 
: melted butter; bacon grease, or vege- 


household. It is not recammended for _ table oil may be used, Dust well with 


warmer.’ Some recipes using inllk,, dressing, 
rice, or macaroni and'spaghetti, can-..” 2redients 
not get used because-these foods “wi, tom and ‘sides ‘of: cooker... Place ‘re- 
‘not stand up ‘during long: hours. of - -7ainder of dressing in cooker with a 
cooking: "Barley in ‘soup does: very. . center depression for chicken. Place 
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All-American Pork aud Beans “ Butter’. 


Baconslices ~- Select large pears. Cut in half and 
1 S2-ounce cannot pork and deans ‘hollow out Place small pieces 
1/3 cupmolasses “—-- Of ginger ‘in:some.of the halves,’red - 
1/3 cup dark brown sugar “hots in some,” and’ broken: pieces. of 
1 teaspoon prepared mustatd’ - _ peppermint andy in :others. .Pack 
1 16-ounce can of tomatoes; drained, .: brown sugar‘into centers and bap with 
3 mediumonions — " adotof biter: 

mS ee Place ‘eadhr ‘pear ima square of 
” ‘heavy foil arid:bring sides up around 
pear and fold together on top. Stack 
pears loosely. in. Rooker. and cook on 
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This is a letter from F. 
Scott . Fitzgerald  to- 


_ Grove Park Inn 
Sunset Mountain 


Sara Murphy, whose |: ᾿ς 
ἕ Asheville, North Carolina 


| husband, Gerald, did. 
_ the painting below. a 


August 15, 1935 
Dearest Sara: aa 
Today a letter trom Gerald, a week old, telling me this 
and‘ that about the awful organ music around us, made 
me think of you, and I mean‘think of you (of-all people in 
the world you know the distinction). In my theory, utterly. 
opposite to Ernest's, about fiction, i.e., that it takes half a 
‘dozen people to make a synthesis strong enough to create 
a fiction character — in that theory, or rather in despite 
of it, I used you again and again in Tender . . . I tried to 
evoke not you but the effect that you produce ... the 
echoes and reverberations — a poor return for what you 
have given by your living presence, but nevertheless an 
artist’s (what a word!) sincere attempt to preserve a. 
true fragment rather than a ‘‘portrait’’ by Mr. Sargent. 
And someday, in spite of all the affectionate skepticism 
you felt toward the brash young man you met on the 
.Riviera eleven years ago, you'll let me have.my little - 
corner of you where I know you'better than anybody — 
yes, even better.than Gerald: And if it should perhaps be 


your left ear. (you hate anyone to examine any single ‘part . 


of your person, no matter how appreciatively — that’s 
why you wore bright clothes) on June evenings on 
᾿ ‘Thursdays from 11:00 to 11:15 here’s what I'd say. 

That not one thing you've done is for nothing. If you lost 
everything you brought nto the world — if your works 
were burnt in the public square the law of compensation 
would. still act (I am too moved by what I am saying to 
write it as well as I’d like). You.are part of our times, 
part of the history of our race. The people whose lives 


corporate bundle of atoms that's you in a good way. I 
have seen you again and again at a time of confusion take 


the hard course almost blindly because long after your 


powers of ratiocination were exhausted vou clung to the 
idea of dauntless courage. You werethe one who said: 

“All right, I'll take the black checker men."’ 

I know that you and Gerald are one and it is hard to 
separate one of you from the other,.in such a matter for 
example as the love and encouragement you chose to 
give to people who were full of life rather than to others, 


equally interesting and less exigent, who were frozen into . 


rigid names. I don’t praise you for this — it was the little 
more, the little immeasurable portion of a millimeter, 
the thing at the absolute top that makes the difference 
.between a World’s Champion and δὴ also-ran, the little 


glance when you were sitting with Archie on the sofa that ; 


you threw at me and said: 
“And — Scott!"" 


— taking me in too, and with a heart so milked of 
compassion by your dearest ones.that no person in the 
world but you would have that little more to spare. 

Well’ —"T got somewhat excited thié¥e. The point is: I 
rather like you, and I think that perhaps you have the 
makings of a. good woman. 

Gerald has invited me to come up for a weekend in the 
fall — probably September. 

It's odd that when I read over this letter it seems to 
convey no particular point, yet I'm going to send it. Like 
Cole's eloquent little song 

“I think it'll tell you how great you are." 

From your everlasting friend, 
Scott - 

. Letter to Sara Murphy from F. Scoit Fitzgerald is reprinted by 
‘permission of Charles Scribner's Sons from “The Leiters of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald.’ Copyright 611963 Frances Scott Fitzgerald Lanahan, 


you’ve touched directly or indirectly have reacted to the « 


Murohy’s 
Oroone}ic. 
painting 


This is a most eccentric painting. 
Simply called: '‘Watch,"’ it measures 

* about sit-and-one-half feet square, 2 
severe distortion of scale which 
indicates the stze of the watch in the 
artist's mind rather than in reality. 


The obsessive detail, the meticulous - 


rendering of its delicate parts in flat 
tones of yellow, gold, black, and 
fourteen shades of gray, further 
suggests that the artist is trying to 


probe the very heart of time, to. 


understand its innermost workings. 
The painting seems an effort at 
mystery, like the act of naming what 
one fears in order to control it. 
According to William Rubin of The 
- Museum of Modern Art who recently 
resurrected the artist's tiny. oeuvre, 
Gerald Murphy based this painting 
on “An Amalgam of two objects,” a 
railroad watch designed for his 
father’s firm, and a small gold 
pocket watch which he ‘kept 
Propped up on a table with. its 
mechanism 


Murphy called “Living well is the 
pest revenge,” quotes him as having 
written that he was ‘always struck 
by the mystery and depth of the 
interiors of a watch — it’s multiplic- 
ity, variety and feeling of move- 
ment, and man's grasp at perpetu- 


ity.” . ‘ 
Murphy was far from the “typi- 
cal” artist. Born into a wealthy 


Boston family, he attended both: 


Yale and Harvard where he culti- 
vated interests in botany and land- 
scape architecture, both of which 
visibly influenced the pracisionist 
. quality in his painting. Murphy did 
ποῖ Sree ed Galen tl 

38 when he discovered cubism in 


kins, who wrote a biography of 


: "Courtesy of the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas 
. “Watch”: Oil on canvas by Gerald Murphy. 


Paris, He- and his ‘socialite wife, 


-Sara, led ‘the glamorous life of 


expatriates in Paris and Antibes 
during the ‘20’s, immersing them- 
selves in the cultural ferment of that 


~ devade and forming friendships with ἢ 
‘such luminaries as Picasso, Stra- 


vinsky,. Hemingway, Leger, and 
most importantly. Β΄. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, who used “Murphy and his 
wife as inspiration for Dick Diver 
and Nicole in‘his novel, ‘Tender 15 
the.Night.’" 

These were the halcyon years for 
the Murphys. and their three chil- 
dren. During this time he produced 
an estimated ‘fourteen paintings of 
which only six originals survive. His 


‘ascetic, analytic , style reflects δ΄ 
synthesis : of cubist and folk art . 


influences which prefigures pop art 
in its literal and often monumental 
treatment of banal objects such 89 2 
razor, a pear, or the watch. 

This painting, the ultimate still life 


in which even time is frozen in time, 


- is strangely prophetic in terms of the 


course of Murphy’s own life. One 
wonders if his heightened awareness 
of time, which the '‘watch” reveals, 
did not arise from his intuition that it 
wouldrun out on him. . 

In 1929 one of his small sons fell 1 
and Murphy abruptly stopped paint- 
ing, never to take it up again. He 
almost seems to have been punish- 
ing himself for those happy, cre- 
ative, self-indulgent years as if they 
were somehow responsible for the 
tragedy. He wrote ‘In my heart I 
dreaded the moment when our youth 
and intervention would be attacked 
in our only vulnerable spot, the 


children." Toward the end of his life | 


he confessed in a letter, ‘There is 
nothing to add except that I was 
never happy until I started painting, 
and I have never been thoroughly 
happy since I was obliged to give it 
up.” Diana Loercher 


Thursday, November 14, 1974 


The Monitor's daily religious article ; 


One of the best-loved and most 


-often quoted verses in the Bible 


reads, “He that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the most High 
shall abide under the shadow of 
the Almighty.’. Note the word 
“dwelleth."” ᾿ 

A dictionary defines ‘‘dwell"’ as 
“to have a fixed abode, to con- 
tinue in a place.” And it is such 
continuity, such constancy, that 
wins the fulfillment of that Bibli- 
ca] promise — the blessed. assur- 
ance of abiding under the shadow 
of the Almighty. 

To illustrate. 1 remember some 
years ago trying to complete the 
making of a documentary film on 
location in ἃ relatively in- 
accessible part of the Canadian 
Rockies. Although all the right 
people came on location into the 
right area at the right time, and 
normal precautions had been 
taken to ensure the presence of 
the right camera equipment and 
supplies, various difficulties be- 
gan to arise at the start of pro- 
sduction—difficulties involving 
everything from bad weather to 
bad temper! 

“Artistic temperament" raised 
its head and threatened not only 


to disrupt the actual filming, but," 


more importantly, to destroy the 
team ‘spirit and normal friend- 
liness that were so essential to 


|. uS. 


Human analysis of the situation 
got us nowhere. 

-At the’ end of the first day’s 
work 1 went in despair to the 
mountain hut that served as our 
headquarters. Here, free from in- 
terference, I looked at the situ- 
ation squarely. 

I realized that what was trying 


| to present itself as real was noth- 


ing but a distortion of our real 
work together. It was a distortion 
shaped and colored by greed, jeal- 
ousy, and lack of love. 

At the same time I knew this 
distortion was no more an actual 
fact than it would be to say that 
chaos is harmony. 

Mary Baker Eddy, who discov- 
ered and founded Christian Sci- 
ence, writes, “It is pur ignorance 
of God, the divine . Principle, 
which produces apparent discord, 
and the right understanding of 
Him restores harmony.”? 

The thing to do, then, was to 
pray for a “right understanding 
of Him.” And also to know that 
such an understanding is ‘avail- 
able to all of us, all the time, in 
all circumstances. 

Where mortal sense sees dis- 


One look at Ireland 


George Bernard Shaw once said 
the best way of dealing with the Irish 
and Ireland, would be to swap with 
the Netherlands. The Dutch, he 
reasoned, would fix up the Emerald 
Isle, while the Irish would be so busy 
arguing amongst themselves that 
they would neglect the dykes and — 
goodbye. 

On the basis of what I learned 
during a six week stay in 1971, I 
would argue with the man on two 
counts. One, I would hate to see 
Treland fixed up. I do not know that 
these are Shaw’s exact words, but I 
do know there is a ragged, natural 
beauty that deserves none of the 
‘industriousness of the Protestant 
ethic. Perhaps the Malthusian-type 
control over all these years has been 
the Irish themselves. They have 
been so busy in dissent they haven't 
had time to wreck the island. My 
second argument with Shaw's solu- 
tion is that while I can’t dispute the 
Irish record on fighting, there is a 
serenity in their daily existence that 
is thoroughly remarkable — if out- 
right paradoxical. I think it would 
keep them alive, even in the low- 
lands. They have an extraordinary 
habit of taking each day twenty-four 
hours at a time, If not twenty-five. 

My visit to the country came at the 
tail end of a five month, five dollar a 
day, post-calleze tour of the contt- 


“nent. Ireland was the country I was 


most. looking forward to, being sec- 
ond generation offspring and de- 
scended from Hugh the Red Hand 
O'Neill himaelf, one time king (hon- 
est). I arrived by sea at Larne, 
North Ireland,and proceeded south 
through Belfast to Dublin, in the 
backseat of a salesman’s Renault. 
From there I hooked up with a 
vegetable dealer who was trucking a 
shipment of tomatoes to Limerick. 
He turned out to be friends with my 
cousin, Charlie St. George, and 
dropped me off δὲ Charlie's house 
across from the train station. The 
reunion was memorable, as much 
because I was the first American 
relative to visit since my father 


thirty years earlier as because we 
hit it off immediately. 

My subsequent stay in Limerick 
was more satisfying than trips to 
Cork and Dublin (although they are 
more interesting cities), because I 
was there long enough to make 
friends. The pace of life may have 
changed somewhat since 1971, due to 
Ireland’s entry into the Common 
Market, but I doubt it has affected 
the people’s appreciation of simple 
pleasures: a walk after dimer, a 
seat in the park with friends, For a 
nationality with historically’ no- 
torious tempers, they have a great 
ability to take things in stride. 
Humans are more important than 
machines and schedules. I recall 
several afternoons with Charlie, sit- 
ting around with friends of his, 
talking and talking, while their busi- 
nesses ran ἃ poor second, 

As I think back, it was a different, 
but good feeling to be encompassed 


by people whose first commitment: 


was the enjoyment of life. In the 
United States that is not usually the 
case. There are deadlines to be met 
and time reigns supreme. I realize 
life-styles are inherently linked with 
socioeconomic conditions, and that 
any comparison between the United 
States and Ireland is an apples and 
oranges proposition in this respect. I 
am greteful for many of fhe tech- 
nological advantages we enjoy. But I 


for one do not need supersonic 


engines and motorized tooth 
brushes. A step. or two slower, a 
greater concern for people, and an 
ability to put the almighty GNP in 
perspective would be’ a healthy 
change. τὰ 
It ig these things I remember most 
about Ireland when I read of the 
deteriorating condition in Ulster. 
The present political situation there 
can hardly be envied (although this 
country is not exactly trend setting 
these days), yet there are some 
things this country could stand to 
learn from the Irish. A better feel for 
life is ong of them. 
Denis Rockwell O'Neill 


Dwelling in Love 


cord, spiritual sense perceives 
the truth of spiritual being. 
Through spiritual sense we be- 
come conscious of God's love. In 
truth there is neither envy nor 
conflict. We can begin to prove 
for ourselves that divine Love is 
always present and powerful. 

As I earnestly sought a solution 
to our problem, I declared aloud 
that eternal harmony was not 
merely a catch-phrase. It was a 
tangible spiritual fact. 

1 had long since memorized the 
9151 Psalm and as 1 went through 
it again I especially noticed that 
word ‘‘dwelleth.’’ 1 saw as never 
before that it is not enough to get 
just occasional glimpses of spiri- 
tual truths; it is necessary to live 
these truths as well. Christ Jesus 
proved that this was not only pos- 
sible for us to do, but necessary 
for our well-being. 

How do we set about getting to 
that secret place of the most High 
in order to live — or dwell — 
there? We don't! What we have to 
do is to know that we are already 
there. Continuously “in resi- 
dence."" Safe. Then to act as 
though we are. It is important 


. that we show this in our lives 


through our sincere, consistent 
expression of our highest under- 
standing of God's love. 

Improved thinking all round 
worked out a new plan of co-oper- 
ation with everyone concerned. 
The film job itself became not 
only a shared triumph for us as 
far as the actual assignment was 
concerned, but also a shared hap- 
piness. 


‘Psalms 91:1; *Science and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures, p.390. 


Daily Bible verse 


And | will encamp about mine 
house because of the army, be- 
cause of him that passeth by, 
and because of him that retur- 
neth: and no oppressor shall 
pass through them any more. — 
Zech. 9:8 


ΟΡ Or | 
inspiri 
weekly 


The Christian Science Sen- 
tinel is written for every- 
body. Especially for those 
who feel the spiritual side of 
life is important. 

Its articles are current. 
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ual growth, and physical 
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“First the blade, then the ear, gee 


The Monitor's view 


White House and recession 


With the reluctant recognition 
that the American economy is in 
recession, the White House now 
must gear up for the second phase 
of its economic challenge without 
having acted on the first. 

Recognition of recession means 
Ford proposals like the 5 percent 
surtax and a 36 billion budget cut 
have likely been passed over by 
events. 

The prospects for the surtax 
proposal were hurt by faulty ex- 
planation when it was first an- 
nounced. Its burden would not 
have fallen on middle-income 
Americans, as suggested, but 
largely on upper-income Amer- 
jcans. Still, with recession in- 
dicating that some kind of stimu- 
lation of the economy is called for, 
not a further restriction of growth. 

a tax package emphasizing tax 
cuts for lower-income citizens 
seems more likely than one in- 
tended to curb demand. 

Similarly, predictions that Mr. 
Ford would not be able to cut the 
fiscal 1975 budget below $300 bil- 
lion will likely prove true. The 
budget Mr. Ford's men are pre- 
paring now for fiscal 1976, which 
begins next June, will likewise be 
a deficit budget. Federal revenues 
will be hurt by the recession, due 
to emerging declines in business 
profits and taxpayer income. The 
1976 budget is expected to hit at 
least $380 billion, with revenues as 
low as $315 billion. The Ford 
administration thus may be able 
to claim that it kept the deficit as 
low as possible, but will have to 
yield on its budget-balancing tar- 
get. 
The two key tests which reces- 
sion poses for the administration 
lie in employment and controls. 
If as forecast unemployment rises 
from its current 6 percent to over 7 
percent next year, Congress will 


want to spend more than the $2.3 
billion Mr. Ford has asked for 
public service employment pro- 
grams and higher unemployment 
compensation. There will be de- 
mands for longer-range job train- 
ing programs, which should be 
met. 

The most direct approach to 
improving employment is te take 
steps to reflate the economy, as 
West Germany already is doing. 
But as even liberal economists 
point out, too fast a return to a 
growth economy would sacrifice 
any gains against inflation — un- 
less wage and price controls were 
imposed. 

The main thrust of the Ford 
administration economic strategy 
to date has been to allow flat 
economic growth to continue as 
long as possible without provoking 
controls. But the flat growth has 
turned into a bona fide recession. 
Congress will likely renew the 
administration's authority to im- 
pose controls. This would keep 
the onus for such action in the 
Congress. F 

Congress is itself, wary of con- 
trols because they usually are 
imposed during the inflationary 
cycle after the largest price move- 
ments and just in time to deter 
wage hikes. The truism about 
controls is that they are more 
effective against wages than 
against prices. 

Regardiess of the Democratic 
majority in the Congress, the Ford 
administration has an opportunity 
to set the terms for as effective an 
economic policy as possible. The 
practical economic options are no 
broader for the Congress than for 
the White House. Admission that 
recession has joined inflation as a 
dominant feature of the economy 
was necessary before any kind of 
joint program could be built. 


For candor on nuclear power 


The time is ripe for President 
Ford to extend his concept of an 
open administration to the ques- 
tion of nuclear energy. Is it safe 
enough and efficient enough for 
the United States to rely on it for 
80 percent of the nation’s elec- 
tricity by 1985, as predicted in the 
Federal Energy Administration's 
Project Independence report? 


Many scientists believe the gov- - 


ernment has not been sufficiently 
candid about such matters. Now 
the Union of Concerned Scientists, 
headquartered in Cambridge, 
Mass., has followed its persistent 
warnings with a direct request to 
the President to meet with them, 
to suspend plans for additional 
nuciear plants, and to ‘‘help in 
correcting abuses."’ * 

The group accuses the Atomic 
Energy Commission (AEC) of a 
“massive cover-up” in relation to 
nuclear hazards and to industry's 
alleged disregard of regulations to 
maintain safety. The AEC has 
recently publicized a major study 
minimizing the likelihood of ca- 
tastrophe from nuclear plants. 
But the doubts continue. 

Yet even some American scien- 
tists who would rather not go the 
nuclear energy route see no al- 
ternative to including it in the mix 
of energy to meet future electrical 
needs. Ousted FEA chief John 


Sawhill has called it among the 


safest sources of energy while | 


indicating that the industry needs 
to improve operating reliability 
and faces high costs of construc- 
tion. The Ford Foundation and 
others have raised the proliferat- 
ing problem of nuclear theft as 
nuclear plants multiply. 


In the midst of all the conflicting 
opinion, it is incumbent on the 
Ford administration to dispel any 
impression of cover-up. It is a 
good moment for clarifying AEC 
information, now that the con- 
tradictory promotional and regu- 
latory functions of the AEC have 
been divided between two new 
government agencies. Also, as the 
Project Independence report 
opens up the debate toward 
establishing a coherent national 
energy policy, the nuclear pluses 
and minuses need to be spelled out 
plainly before committing the 
country to what could turn out to 
be a radioactive white elephant. 


In the circumstances, it appears 
that the emerging policy should 
contain far less reliance on nu- 
clear energy and far more empha- 
sis on developing sources much as 
Solar energy. These, too, would 
require huge investments, but at 
least the end result would not be so 
hugely controversial. 


A U.S. gaffe on Cuba? 


Latin American efforts to end 
diplomatic and economic sanc- 
tions against Cuba came within 
two votes of success at the Quito, 
Ecuador, meeting of hemisphere 
foreign ministers. Guatemala and 
Haiti, originally lined up with the 
majority wanting an end to the 
sanctions, decided at the last min- 
ute to abstain from voting. 

There is strong hemisphere sus- 
picion that Washington had a hand 
in these two vote changes. The 
United States denies it, but it will 
take more than verbal denials to 
convince a growingly skeptical 
Latin America that all was open 
and aboveboard at Quito. 

Robert Ingersoll, head of the 
U-S. delegation, claimed after the 
vote that ‘‘we have not worked 
against the resolution,” noting 
that the U.S. abstained. But many 
Latin Americans agree with Gon- 
zalo Facio, the Costa Rican for- 
eign minister whe said the absten- 
tion placed Washington ‘‘squarely 
with the minority” on the Cuba 
issue. 

Given the present mood in Latin 
America, Washington stands the 


risk of becoming isolated from its 
hemisphere neighbors who dis- 
agree with the U.S. not only on 
Cuba, but also on a whole range of 
political and economic issues. 

Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer’s absence from the Quito 
session has come in for sharp 
criticism also. In explaining Dr. 
Kissinger's absence, Washington 
argued he was busy elsewhere and 
that anyway the Quite meeting 
was ill-timed and too hastily orga- 
nized. 

This sort of argument, however, 
really begs the question. Wash- 
ington's closest neighbors deserve 
Dr. Kissinger's attention. More- 
over, the Cuba issue itself has 
een on the hemisphere agenda for 
months. ᾿ 

The whole affair appears yet 
another U.S. gaffe in Latin Amer- 
ican policy. Dr. Kissinger would 
be well advised to make amends 
by early consultations with hemi- 
sphere leaders, Delay in trying to 
undo the damage done at Quito 
will only make U.S. efforts in 
Latin America more difficult in 
the future. 


Close shave? 
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Ford and Korea 


By Russell Brines 


Sharp criticism of President Ford's 
scheduled visit to South Korea has 
revived some of the complexities and 
misconceptions left by war 20 years 
ago. 

The President could not avoid mak- 
ing the short trip to Seoul, after 
paying a state visit to Japan, without 
administering an indefensible diplo- 
matic insult to an important ally. 
Nevertheless, he has been attacked in 
this country and in Korea for a 
gesture that may strengthen the dic- 
tatorial rule of President Park Chung 
Hee. 

There is little doubt that President 
Park's police-state tactics have alien- 
ated large numbers of Americans. 
Congress reflects this attitude. It has 
voted cuts in proposed United States 
military aid and may yet increase 
pressures to reduce the U.S. garrison, 
now totaling 38,000 men, which has 
been stationed in the peninsula for 
two decades. 

Why, it has been asked, should the 
U.S. continue to protect the Park 
dictatorship? Why does the U.S. allow 
the overthrow of the democracy that 
33,000 Americans perished to pre- 
serve during the Korean war? 

The war of 1950-53 was not fought, in 
any realistic sense, to preserve de- 
mocracy in Korea. Democracy did 
not exist there, had never been known 
and could be developed only after 
years of experimentation and social 
development. In this respect, the best 
that the U.S. and its allies could do for 
the Koreans was to protect them from 
Communist conquest and give them 
time to develop their own system in 
their own way. Far-sighted American 
Officials recognized, at the end of 
hostilities, that this process might be 
long and violent. 
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The Korean war was fought basi- 
cally to defend the terrain — and the 
common people — against military 
attack and through that defense to 
prevent Communist encirclement of 
Japan. In the process, the UN forces 
hoped to make nation-to-nation war so 
costly that the Communists would 
abandon it as 2 practical strategy.. 

These objectives were won, but not 
permanentiy. Modern limited war, 
particularly as practiced by the Com- 
munists, does not end with an ar- 
mistice. It continues as long as the 
initiating power finds it practical or 
possible, and it involves political as 
well as military weapons. South 


Korea and its people must continually - 


be defended, by resolve, if not by 
active gunfire. The country’s strate- 
gic position is as important now as 20 
years ago, despite the diplomatic 
shifts during this period. 

Mobilized North Korean forces 
have pressed constantly on the de- 
marcation Une, with every indication 
they would attack again, if South 
Korea weakened its massive de- 
fenses. And Pyongyang has continued 
the war with unending political pres- 
sures — from propaganda to the 
infiltration of hundreds of spies, as- 
sassins and saboteurs, charged with 
spreading confusion and subversion. 

In this environment, South Korea — 
the poorest portion of an artificially 
truncated country — has been obliged 
to build a nation from the ground up, 
physically, psychologically, and polit- 


ically. The hard-working Koreans 
have achieved economic viability and 
independence with amazing speed. 
But political and social development 
always is a slower process, and the 
Koreans are sttll fumbling for nation- 
hood. 

The Park dictatorship developed in 
this ferment. It was shaped in part by 
a fear of subversion and overreaction 
to the calculated pressures of Com- 
munist leaders and their assassins. 
To the extent that 2 police-state 
apparatus implements the ambitions 
of a power group. it constitutes a 
stage in the nation’s evolution which, 
while not inevitable, was a distinct 
possibility the moment the guns were 
silenced in 1953. 
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From a broad perspective, South 
Korea is going through the travail 
with which nations customarily are 
born. with courage, heartbreak, and 
turmoil. The American sacrifices 
made this possible; for bad as it may 
appear, the Park government is far 
less politically repressive than any 
Communist regime would be. The 
crackdown is confined largely to the 
cities, and the government generally 
is supported-in the countryside. Lt has 
initiated none of the all-pervading 
controls which underlie the power of 
ruling Communist parties and which 
have protected them from overthrow 
and significant opposition for more 
than half a century. 

President Park may yet take mea- 
sures that disrupt South Korea suf- 
ficiently to benefit Pyongyang. But to 
push him into them is not in the 
interest of the Americans — or the 
Japanese, or the South Koreans them- 
selves. - 


The writer, a long-time Asian 


specialist, was a war correspon- 
dent during the Korean war. 
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Enough to make one weep 


By Charles W. Yost 


1 
4 Washington 
! Many expertenced commentators 
i are predicting another Arap-!sracit 
| Cor within 6-29 months 
j Can this melancholy prediction de 
{ true, even after SecreLary Kissinger'3 
{ indefatigable and briltantty success: 
ful accommodations over the past 
years’ Tragically, it may well be, 
| though less from inevitable circum- 
{ stances than from human fally. 
| ‘There seem to de three overriding 
| elements. some Old and some new, 
which are frustrating Dr, Klusinger's 
! diplomacy and making another" war 
[ probable. 

The first is, an the one hand, the 
unanimous Arab insistence that atl ar 
Ϊ almost aul Arab Innds occupfed by 
israel} in 1967 be relinquished and, on 
the other, Israeli conviction that Its 
security requires it to retain substan- 
tia] pleces of these lands, 

The responsibility for failure to 

resolve this dJiemmz is widely dis- 

| tributed. There is the failure of the 
1 
1 
ῃ 
| 
! 


Arabs to reassure Israel convincingly 
that, Lf it withdrew ta the 1967 fron- 
tiers or therenbouts. they would all 
recognize and guarantee Larael's pcr- 
manent existence within those fron- 
thers. 

There ts the failure of most [sraelis 
te accept the fact that, for a small 
country surrounded by heavily armed 


adversaries, holding by force terri- © 


tories belonging to three of them does 
not promote security but Insecurity. 

Lastly, there is the fuilure of the 
great powers, primarily the United 
States and the Soviet Union, to devise 
and explicitly offer guarantees of 
Israel's security sufficiently cat- 
egorical to persuade it to accept what 
might otherwise be the high risks of 
withdrawal. 

The second overriding element, 
which 15 old in substance but new in 
form, is the Palestinian element. The 
existence of the Palestinians as a 
people, as ‘‘refugees,"" has been rec- 
ognized since 1919, but their right to 
self-determination, to separate na- 
thonhood, ts only now being acknowl- 
edged. 


Had Israe! been willing in 1967 to 
accept in principle the ‘‘Rogers plan’’ 
for a balanced comprehensive settle- 
ment, its implementation could have 
been negotiated with King Hussein 
and the Palestinian question would 
have become an internal Jordanian 
matter. That opportunity was lost and 
will not return — as King Hussein 
himself recognized at Rabat a few 
days ago. 

The Israeli Government insists that 
it will not negotiate with the Palestine 
Liberation Organization because it is 
‘terrorist.’ because it has no man- 
date from the Palestinian people, and 
because it has not disavowed its 
earlier commitment to a binational 
state in the whole of ‘'Palestine,'’ that 
is, to the destruction of Israel. 

Nothing could be more outrageous 
than terrorism as an instrument of 
political action. Unhappily this in- 
strument has been almost universally 
employed in the 20th century by 
“liberation movements" that had to 


Mirror of opinion. 


fight against heavy odds for nations; 
independence. 

The trish used tt in 1818-22, ang are 
using 8 again in Uivler. The lyraatis 
as they conveniently forget, used i: 
extensively Ddefore independency 
Rgainst the British and rven against 
the UN — a8 iA the assassination of 
Count Bernadotte. Tha Algerian FLN 
used It apmiost the French. tr ts 
viclous but it ἐπ only one form, and not 
the most lethal, of moder warfare. 
Aertal bombing 13 eqdally deutroctive 
of innocent civilians, ᾿ς 

No “Hberation movement’ has the 
power to hold an elettion and hence 
obtain a ¢lear mandate trom the 
people claims to represent. yet 
the time taually comes, as Clement 
Attlee recognized in India and Gen- 
eral de Gaulle if Algeria, whea such αὶ 
movement acquires the “mandate of 
heaven."’ Whether we ike # or not, 
the PLO reached that point at Rahat, 

But the PLO cannot expect “recog. 
nition” by tsrae! unteys recognition is 
reciprocal. Will a spokesman of the 
PLO speaking from the rostrum of the 
UN have the courage to accept the 
self-determination and the inviulable 
sovereignty of lerue!? Or will he fear 
assassination by his own extremists? 

The third overriding element ts the 
new-found power of the Arabs, Their 
relative military success last year, 
the enormous force of the of] weapon 
against developed economies almost 
wholly dependent on oll, ensure that 
they will not aguin tolerute a pro- 
longed sxtalemute without visible 
progress toward a political sete. 
ment. 

Yet it seems uniikely Dr, Hissinger 
con extract much more progress from 
the gradual disengagement he has 
been conducting. Israel ly under. 
standably demanding pol{tical cor- 
eessions for further withdrawals. No 
Arab can grant political concessfons 
unless his “brothers’’ are involved 
and satisfied. 

The tragedy 15 that the settlement 
which will some day be achieved, 
perhaps after one or two more wars, 
is approximately the same as that 
which could be achieved now if reason 
were stronger than passion: an Israe! 
unequivocally recognized by all the 
Arabs and unmistakably guaranteed 
by the great powers, a Palestinian 
state on the West Bank and Gaza. an 
undivided but a shared Jerusalem, 
security for all concerned so firmly 
assured that the exact location of 
boundary lines would be unimportant. 

It is enough to make one weep to 
think that, before this rational settle. 
ment Is achieved, Israel may have to 
lose far more precious blood than it 
can spare, the long-suffering Pales- 
tinjans may have to suffer even more 
grievously, the hard-won economic 
development of Egypt. Syria. and 
Jordan he set back ἃ decade, and the 
United States and the Soviet Linlon 
brought once again to hostile cun- 
frontation and the brink of war. 


The author of this article writes 
from a background of 40 vears.as 
a United States diplomat. 

(Ὁ 1974 Charles W. Yost 


Rude awakening 


Time honored and certainly appre- 
ciated — and envied in other nations 


“— the Spanish siesta is now yet - 


another victim of the oi! shortage. 

Civil servants in Madrid and Barce- 
jona, who traditionally took several 
hours off at midday, now are in- 
structed to hold it down to one hour for 
tunch. This will permit their offices to 
close at 6 p.m. instead of running on 
into the night. 


If everyone will just go home, says 
the government, they can shut up all 
the offices and save some energy. 
While this may workin theory, there 
is no guarantee that the siesta is 
really gone for good. An even more 
traditions] aspect of life as a civil 
Servant is sleeping on the job. — 
Miami Herald 


Flowers in every yard 


To The Christian Science Monftor: 


We always read the pieces by Peter 
Tonge with great interest but were in 
special agreement with his ‘Vacant 
lots into gardens.” 

We visited Holland in July and 
every backyard and vacant lot was 
either full of flowers or vegetables. 
Even from the speedway we could 
enjoy the beauty of the gardens. 
Arriving home in New York we 
thought the landscapes looked very 
bleak. “ 

Could we not, with 1976 arriving 
very soon, convince our friends that 
flowers in every yard would make us 
as pretty and popular as Holland? 
Norwood, Mass. Katherine Saunders 


$10 and nutrition 


To The Christian Science Monitor: 

I have just read your front-page 
article: ‘Supermarket Summit' 
looks at spiraling food prices” by 
Curtis J. Sitomer. 

Evidently, Carole Hogan. young 
mother and housewife, who emptied 
out her bag of groceries for a local 
hearing panel, should take a guod 
hard look at the nutritional needs of 


her family before doing her grocery 
shopping. 

Her list consisted of ‘coffee (two 
pounds) $3.27; canned tuna $1.13: 
olive olf $1.35; mayonnaise $1.15; 
grated cheese $1.18; cinnamon $1.09: 
bread 79 cents.'* She plunked down $10 
and received four cents change. 


If she had spent the coffee money on 
three half gallons of whole milk and 
three half gallons of nonfat milk, her 
family's hunger and nutrition would 
have benefited. 

The tuna (presumably the 13 oz. 
size} is priced high because it is a 
very scarce item. Our fishing in- 
dustry has suffered through com- 
petition with other world markets, but 
it is still a good buy. 

The olive oll she purchased could 
have been used to make her own 
mayonnaise — eliminating the may- 
onnalse purchase. This can be 
whipped up in a short time and is not 
only inexpensive but delicious. 


Tf she had substituted the solid 
cheddar cheese for the grated cheese, 
and grated it herself, she would have 
saved one-third the cost. Here, the 


labor charge is responsible for the 
higher cost of grated cheese. 

She purchased cinnamon at $1.08. 
She was fortunate — that was its price 
over ἃ year ago due to import prob- 
Jems. It ts now §1.29, but since 
cinnamon Is used sparingly and only 
in bread or desserts, the small can 
would suffice. 

If Mrs. Hogan would beke hér own 
bread, she would find it not onty 
delicious, but economically and nutri. 
tionally advantageous for her family. 
Instead of 79 cents a loaf, she could 
have two large, solid delicious loaves 
of whole wheat bread for the same 
price. 

In other words, I find Mrs. Hogan 
doing what so many other young 
mothers do — waste thetr $10 at the 


grocery store. 
Elizabeth ἢ. Taylor 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

Letters expressing readers’ 
views are welcome. Each fe 
ceives editorial consideration 
though only a selection can b? 
Published and none individually . 
acknowledged, All are subject ἐσ 
condensation. 
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